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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Another  Congress  Becomes  History 

At  noon,  on  March  4th,  the  Seventy-First  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  upon  the  completion  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  business,  adjourned. 

In  all  of  our  legislative  history  the  adjournment 
of  no  session  of  Congress  was  ever  awaited  with  more 
eagerness  by  American  business  than  that  which  has 
just  terminated. 

During  its  session  our  country  was  passing  through 
the  throes  of  an  economic  depression  which  required 
all  that  we  had  of  ability  and  sound  judgment  to 
effect  the  necessary  adjustments  in  our  industrial  and 
commercial  structures. 

The  intensive  efforts  of  business  to  meet  existing 
situations  and  to  restore  in  every  reasonable  way  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  were  constantly  handicapped  by  the 
uncertainty  and  fear  of  legislative  proposals  intended 
as  panaceas  for  our  ills,  but  which  upon  analysis 
proved  to  be  legislative  mill  stones,  which  would  tend 
to  hamper  the  justified  and  proper  freedom  of  our 
business  enterprises. 

American  business  is  fortunate  that  this  session  of 
Congress  is  over.  It  is  still  more  fortunate  that  Con¬ 
gress  in  all  probability  will  not  be  called  into  special 
session.  The  interim  between  March  4th  and  the 
first  Monday  of  December  next  affords  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  those  concerned  with  the  economic  problems 
of  our  country  to  work  on  their  solution  without  the 
hazard  of  governmental  interference. 

We  hope  that  when  the  next  session  of  Congress 
convenes,  so  much  progress  will  have  been  made 
in  solving  our  problems  that  the  need  for  legislation 
governing  our  current  economic  problems  will  be 
removed. 

Price  Fixing  Legislation  Condemned 
by  Labor 

On  March  4th  last,  Matthew  Woll,  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  an  address 
delivered  before  a  group  of  leading  merchants  of 
New  York,  voiced  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Labor 
to  the  Kelly  Resale  Price  Bill  and  to  the  principle 
of  retail  price  fixing. 


The  significance  of  Matthew  WoU’s  speech  will 
carry  weight  whenever  future  legislation  of  this 
character  is  proposed  or  considered. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  can 
no  longer  question  the  stand  of  Labor  toward  such 
legislation,  when  he  said: — 

“ .  The  American  Federation  of 

Labor  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Gompers’  presi¬ 
dency,  up  to  and  including  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  William  Green,  has  been  unalterably 
and  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  Cap¬ 
per-Kelly  Bill  or  like  legislation  both  in 
principle  and  form,  in  intent  and  purpose." 

Such  a  concise  and  decisive  statement,  coming 
from  the  Vice-President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  should  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all 
as  to  what  Labor's  attitude  is  toward  such  legislation. 

Labor  has  taken  this  stand,  you  may  be  sure,  be¬ 
cause  it  recognizes  that  the  principle  of  price  fixing 
is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
People. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  “tudied  price 
fixing  bills  to  understand  why  their  proponents  do 
not  perceive  the  ill-effects  of  such  legislation  upon 
our  distributive  system  and  the  consuming  public. 
Farm,  dairy,  labor,  retail,  economist  and  consumer 
groups  have  condemned  price  fixing  bills.  They  are 
championed  almost  entirely  by  manufacturers  of 
nationally  advertised  goods  who,  through  legislation 
of  this  character,  seek  to  protect  and  promote  their 
own  selfish  interests,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of 
others. 

Matthew  Woll's  speech  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  masterful  condemnation  of  price  fixing  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  quoted  again  and  again  whenever  the 
subject  is  being  considered  or  discussed.  We  have 
printed  it  in  its  entirety  in  this  issue  of  The  BULLE¬ 
TIN,  and  we  urge  every  member  to  read  it  carefully 
and  to  preserve  it  for  future  reference.  He  has  con- 
tibuted  a  different  point  of  view  on  this  snbject, 
which  is  worthy  of  your  study.  No  doubt  even  the 
proponents  of  this  Bill  will  see  it  in  a  new  light, 
after  becoming  acquainted  with  Labor’s  arguments 
against  this  measure. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Matthew 
Woll  its  Vice-President,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  sound  thinking  on  this  important  legislative 
proposal  which  so  vitally  concerns  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  system  of  distribution. 


Watch  Price  Fixing  Bills  in  State 
Legislatures 

The  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill,  failing  of  enactment, 
died  on  March  4th  with  the  adjournment  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

We  have  been  informed  that  attempts  will  be  made 
in  the  near  future  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  conduct  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  putting  across 
propaganda  in  support  of  a  price  fixing  measure  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  To  these  meetings  will 
be  invited  Congressmen  and  Senators,  in  an  attempt 
to  win  over  the  support  of  our  national  legislators 
to  this  cause. 

Local  movements  of  this  kind  should  be  carefuUy 
watched  by  our  members,  and  whenever  they  take 
place  they  should  be  promptly  reported  to  your 
National  Association.  In  this  regard,  you  as  mer¬ 
chants  should  lose  no  opportunity  in  spreading  local¬ 
ly  throughout  your  community,  and  particularly  to 
your  members  of  Congress,  the  reasons  for  your  oppo¬ 
sition  to  price  fixing  legislation.  Do  not  be  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  bill  pending  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  most  certain  that  one  will  be  introduced 
in  the  Congress  in  December  next.  You  are  well- 
versed  in  the  arguments  against  price  fixing. — Make 
use  of  them. 

«  •  «  *  • 

As  The  Bulletin  is  going  to  press,  word  has  just 
reached  us  that  price  fixing  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  Texas  and 
Utah.  In  the  former  we  are  told  the  bill  is  supported 
by  the  retail  druggists;  in  the  latter  by  the  retail 
grocers. 

While  we  question  the  effectiveness  of  any  state 
price  fixing  legislation,  nevertheless  this  movement 
is  worthy  of  careful  watching.  If  such  a  bill  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  your  State  Legislature,  it  should  meet  with 
the  opposition  of  the  progressive  merchants  of  your 
State. 

Moreover,  your  National  Association  should  be 
kept  promptly  informed  of  such  an  attempt  to  enact 
state  price  fixing  bills,  and  it  will  be  helpful  if  you 
will  on  such  occasion  supply  us  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  concerning  its  origin  and  support. 


Retailer  Liable  For  Quality  of  Branded 
Merchandise 

The  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest 
Court  in  New  York  State,  has  recently  handed  domi 
a  decision  which  should  be  of  interest  to  retailers 
everywhere.  This  decision,  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  and  concurred  in  by  the  fire 
other  members  of  the  Court,  holds  the  retailer,  in 
selling  an  advertised  line  of  merchandise  which  is 
asked  for  by  the  customer,  responsible  for  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  contents  of  the  original  package. 

The  case  on  appeal  before  the  Court  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  purchase  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  which, 
it  was  alleged,  contained  a  pin.  Testimony  brought 
out  that  the  purchaser  specifically  asked  for  that 
particular  brand  of  bread,  which  is  widely  adver¬ 
tised.  The  loaf  was  delivered  to  the  customer  in  the 
original  package  as  wrapped  by  the  baking  company. 

Counsel  for  the  retailer  contended  that  action  be 
maintained  against  the  baking  company  and  not 
against  the  retail  vendor. 

The  Court  ruled  that  where  the  purchaser  dependi 
upon  the  “seller’s  judgment”  there  is  implied  a  war¬ 
ranty  that  the  goods  shall  be  reasonably  fit  for  a 
particular  purpose”.  Evidence  showed  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  did  not  endeavor  to  sell,  or  to  influence  the 
customer  in  her  choice  of  that  particular  brand  of 
bread.  The  Court  ruled,  however,  that  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  bought  by  “description”  there  is  implied 
a  warranty  that  the  goods  shall  be  of  merchantable 
quality. 

This  decision  means  that  the  retailer  is  responsible 
for  the  merchandise  which  he  sells,  even  though  it 
be  a  branded  product  guaranteed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  Court  does  not  regard  him  as  a  mere  sell¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  producer,  but  holds  him  responsi¬ 
ble  as  the  purchasing  agent  for  his  customers. 

Advocates  of  price  fixing  legislation  of  nationally 
advertised  and  branded  goods,  should  note  carefully 
this  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  responsibility  which  it  places 
upon  the  retailers  in  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

As  we  have  said  many  times  in  the  past,  there  are 
different  conceptions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  retail 
store  and  what  is  the  function  of  the  retailer.  This 
decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  seems  to  approve  of  our  oft  repeated 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  retailer’s  function. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  progressive  merchant  to  study 
the  wants  of  his  community,  to  purchase  and  carry 
in  stock  the  merchandise  which  his  customers  desire, 
to  let  his  customers  know  how  he  has  interpreted 
their  wants,  as  well  as  to  make  that  merchandise  con¬ 
veniently  available  to  them,  with  such  service  aa  U 
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desired,  at  the  lowest  prices  that  are  consistent  with 
a  fair  margin  of  net  profit. 

In  doing  this  the  responsibility  of  the  retailer  is 
great.  But  the  progressive  merchant  is  not  trying 
to  shun  his  responsibility  to  the  consumer. 


A  Legal  Post  Mortem  on  the  V estal  Bill 

The  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill,  like  all  other 
pending  legislative  measures,  died  at  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  Congress.  This  Bill  and  its  various  amend¬ 
ments,  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees, 
has  been  discussed  in  preceding  issues  of  The  Buu.e- 
TIN,  so  it  is  not  our  intention  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  objectionable  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  measure. 

In  the  March,  1931,  issue  of  the  Columbia  Law 
Review  there  appears,  however,  a  very  able  treatise 
on  the  Vestal  Bill.  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of 
quoting  freely  from  this  publication,  because  many 
of  the  views  expressed  by  the  Author  coincide  with 
the  views  of  your  Association  against  the  enactment 
of  this  measure. 

The  following  excerpts  are  worthwhile  reading. 
These  statements  are  indicative  of  good  judgment 
and  sound  reasoning,  as  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  in  a  publication  of  the  high  professional 
standing  from  which  they  are  quoted. 

“The  business  man  who  works  out  a  new 
form  of  business  organization,  the  lawyer 
who  evolves  an  ingenious  argument,  the 
tloctor  who  discovers  a  new  method  of 
treating  tuberculosis,  the  enterprising 
mathematician,  actress,  athletic  coach, 
toucher,  legislator,  or  cook  are  all  denied 
legal  monopolies  in  their  original  contribu¬ 
tions  to  human  progress  or  decadence. 

“The  ‘official  purpose’  of  the  Vestal  Bill 
is  to  protect  designers  and  to  encourage  artis¬ 
tic  endeavor  in  industry.  The  backwarduess 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  industrial 
design  is  to  be  cured  by  copying  foreign 
statutes  which  secure  to  the  designer  ‘the 
fruits  of  his  labor.’  It  is  submitted  that  the 
problem  of  artistic  achievement  is  too  com¬ 
plex  to  admit  of  so  easy  a  solution.  Euro¬ 
pean  standards  of  public  taste  and  systems 
of  art  education  are  probably  more  import¬ 
ant  factors  in  the  relative  superiority  of 
European  industrial  art  than  any  legal  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  the  copying  of  designs.  As¬ 
suming,  however,  that  the  profit  motive  is 
an  efficacious  source  of  artistic  inspiration, 
it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  Vestal  Bill 
will  prove  of  much  practical  assistance  to 
designers.  Section  3  of  the  Bill  provides  that 
as  a  prerequisite  to  protection,  ‘the  author 
or  his  legal  representative  or  assignee  must 
(1)  actually  cause  the  design  to  be  applied 


to  or  embodied  in  the  manufactured  pro¬ 
duct.’  It  is  only  in  the  rare  instance  that  a 
‘free  lance’  designer  will  be  able  to  comply 
with  that  requirement.  Unless  he  controls 
essential  machinery  he  will  continue  to 
stand,  as  he  does  today,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
manufacturer,  who  may  with  impunity  copy 
but  reject  the  submitted  design.  The  de¬ 
signer  who  is  regularly  employed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  or  eommercial  studio,  is  not  econ¬ 
omically  able  to  bargain  for  an  appreciable 
portion  of  the  increased  value  with  which 
the  Vestal  Bill  may  endow  his  products. 
Another  factor  worthy  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  whether  the  Bill  will 
prove  beneficial  to  American  art  and  artists 
is  the  extension  of  the  privilege  of  registra¬ 
tion  to  foreigners.  As  it  has  been  estimated 
that  about  75  per  cent  of  women’s  fashions 
originate  in  Paris,  the  American  designers 
in  that  industry,  at  least,  will  not  be  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  the  Bill.  It  is 
probable,  then,  that  the  hopes  of  American 
designers,  who  have  vigorously  supported 
the  present  Bill,  will  he,  to  a  great  extent, 
disappointed  in  actual  practice. 

“In  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  a  number  of  manufacturers  in 
other  industries  have  opposed  the  Bill.  They 
point  out  that  it  will  require  them  to  copy¬ 
right  every  design  produced  or  bought,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  in 
advance  which  will  prove  successful.  If  all 
are  copyrighted,  it  is  likely  in  many  lines 
that  designs  of  different  houses  will  be 
identical  or  only  colorably  different.  While 
apparently  the  later  copyright  will  not  be 
barred  by  the  earlier,  where  the  second  was 
arrived  at  independently,  imputations  of 
‘piracy’  hurled  back  and  forth,  and  litigation 
with  its  attendant  costs,  are  extremely  prob¬ 
able  consequences. 

“Where  the  product  is  seasonal,  and  has 
a  selling  period  of  only  a  few  weeks,  the 
danger  to  a  manufacturer  from  a  temporary 
injunction  is  obvious.  The  statutory  pre¬ 
sumptions  of  originality  in  the  plaintiff’s 
design,  of  validity  in  its  registration,  and, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  of  copying 
by  the  defendant  where  similarity  is  shown, 
and  the  difficulty  of  upsetting  these  pre¬ 
sumptions  without  careful  investigation, 
should  render  it  easy  to  obtain  a  temporary 
injunction.  The  injunction  may  well  be 
more  disastrous  to  the  honest  manufacturer 
than  the  pen  of  the  ‘pirate.’ 

“The  most  determined  opponents  of  the 
Vestal  Bill  have  been  the  retailers’  organiza¬ 
tions.  Their  chief  objection  it  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  registration  without  prior  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  validity  of  the  design  copvright. 
The  contention  is  made  that  responsibility 
is  thus  placed  on  them  to  determine 
whether  existing  eopyrights  are  being  in¬ 
fringed  by  the  merchandise  offered  to  them. 
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They  further  complain  that  their  liability 
for  purchasing  goods,  after  notice  of  a  pre* 
liminary  injunction  against  their  seller,  cuts 
heavily  into  their  profits.  Original  purchases 
are  often  made  in  small  quantities  as  ‘try¬ 
out.’  If  the  article  proves  successful,  large 
er-orders  are  made.  The  Bill,  of  course, 
materially  affects  this  practice.  In  view  of 
the  facility  with  which  a  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  by  the  owner  of  a  copy¬ 
right,  even  where  there  is  not  an  iota  of 
novelty  in  the  design,  the  retailer  naturally 
fears  that  the  costs  of  litigation  or  the  losses 
resulting  from  the  enforced  boycott  \vill  not 
be  compensated,  when  a  court  finally  de¬ 
termines  that  the  defendant  has  taken  his 
design  from  a  common  source,  or  that  the 
copyright  is  invalid.  The  solution  offered 
by  the  proponents  of  the  measure,  namely 
that  the  retailer  secure  himself  by  dealing 
only  with  reliable  houses  and  that  he  re¬ 
quire  a  bond  from  his  seller,  is  often  not 
feasible. 

“Opinions  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the 
Vestal  Bill  on  the  consuming  public  are 
conflicting.  Proponents  of  the  Bill  argue  vig¬ 
orously  that  the  public  is  being  injured  by 
the  practice  of  copying  good  designs  on  in¬ 
ferior  materials,  and  that  the  Bill  will 
remedy  this  situation.  Such  a  statement 
would  only  be  warranted  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  relative  prices  of  the  original  and  the 
copy,  and  the  length  of  service  each  renders. 

“It  seems  likely  that  legislation  of  the 
kind  proposed  will  result  in  preventing  the 
average  consumer  from  gratifying  his  or  her 
desires  for  attractive  and  fashionable  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  style  articles.  It  has  long  been 
one  of  the  wonders  of  America,  to  the  eyes 
of  foreign  visitors,  that  stenographers,  shop¬ 
girls,  and  even  factory  workers  dress  in 
clothes  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
garments  of  those  whose  incomes  are  greatly 
disparate.  Th®  similarity  of  the  American 
worker's  car,  shoes,  hat,  suit  and  tombstone 
to  those  of  his  employer  is  an  important 
basis  of  American  democracy.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  distinctive  innovations  are 
commonly  begun  by  the  manufacturers  of 
higher-priced  garments,  who  depend  more 
on  satisfying  the  whims  of  the  fashion-con¬ 
scious,  it  is  obvious  that  a  tendency  of  a 
design  copyright  law  will  be  to  thwart  the 
satisfaction  of  this  desire  for  conformity. 
Supporters  of  the  Bill  counter  that  protec¬ 
tion  will  enable  manufacturers  to  apply 
their  designs  to  cheaper  fabrics.  That  this 
will  be  done  to  any  appreciable  extent  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  season  is  doubtful;  style 
manufacturers  naturally  wish  to  maintain 
the  exclusiveness  of  their  wares.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  protection  of  designs  will  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  bring  his  prices  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  purse.  The  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  benefits  of  large  scale  produc- 
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tion  will  make  this. possible  has  two  answers; 
first,  style  merchandise  cannot  be  produced 
on  too  large  a  scale  without  losing  its  essen¬ 
tial  distinctiveness,  and  second,  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  that  the  saving,  if  any,  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  And  competi¬ 
tion  between  manufacturers  will  not  be  of 
great  assistance  in  keeping  the  owner  of  a 
distinctive  design  which  has  become  a  ‘rage’ 
from  demanding  a  high  price.  Finally,  to 
be  borne  by  the  consumer,  are  the  costs  of 
litigation,  and  of  investigation  of  existing 
copyrights,  which  will  manifest  themselves 
in  a  general  rise  in  retail  prices. 

“It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  Bill  can 
never  be  very  extensively  enforced.  Before 
effective  relief  can^  be  given,  the  source  of 
the  copying  of  which  the  plaintiff  is  com¬ 
plaining  in  any  given  case  must  be  unearth¬ 
ed.  This  will  obviously  be  difficult,  when 
the  production  of  the  copies  occurs  in  the 
small  loft  of  a  nomadic,  unscrupulous  manu¬ 
facturer.  And  if  the  culprit  is  not  located 
until  the  damage  has  been  done,  an  injunc¬ 
tion  will  be  worthless,  a  suit  for  damages 
often  unprofitable.  ‘Piracy’  is  still  the  chief 
problem  of  French  manufacturers  of 
women’s  wear,  although  ‘protection’  has 
heen  afforded  by  a  supposedly  stringent 
statute  for  a  century. 

“Difficult  as  is  the  enforcement  of  the 
statutory  provision  against  infringement, 
even  more  difficult  is  the  enforcement  of  the 
provision  against  improper  assertions  of 
copyright  rights.  It  is  necessary  in  an  action 
for  the  statutory  penalties  to  show  that  the 
defemlant  obtaine<l  his  copyright  unwarrant¬ 
ably,  and  proof  must  be  adduced  to  show 
that  he  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  of 
the  lack  of  orieinality.  In  practice,  this  will 
probably  mean  that  the  unscrupulous  manu¬ 
facturer  will  hide  behind  his  designer,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  prove  the  necessary 
scienter. 

“It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the  proposed  re¬ 
striction  upon  the  scope  of  the  statute  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  practical  compromise 
dictated  by  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  represented  at  the 
hearings.’’  (The  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  has  been  limited  to  five  general 
lines  of  industry  as  follows:  textiles,  furni¬ 
ture,  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures,  shoes  and 
other  footwear,  jewelry  or  articles  manu¬ 
factured  from  gold,  silver,  platinum,  or 
other  precious  metals.) 

The  limitations  of  the  Vestal  Bill  on  manufac¬ 
turers,  retailers,  consumers,  and  the  ill-effects  which 
would  follow  its  enactment,  as  stated  in  the  above 
quotation,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  members 
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in  the  event  that  this  Bill  is  again  before  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  the  many  ar¬ 
guments  of  your  Association  in  combatting  this  Bill 
in  the  past,  have  been  substantiated  by  a  legal  mind, 
writing  for  an  important  legal  journal. 

Kentucky  Sales  Tax  Not  Profitable 

Some  very  interesting  figures  have  been  compiled 
as  the  result  of  a  survey  on  retail  sales  tax  returns 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  where  such  a  tax  was  levied 
about  a  year  ago. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  55,000 
tax  forms  were  sent  out  to  retailers  doing  business 
in  that  State.  The  total  number  of  returns  received 
amount  to  17,434,  of  which  1,060  were  returned  as  out 
of  business  or  not  engaged  in  retail  trade.  This  makes 
the  number  of  returns  filed  16,374.  An  analysis  of 
these  returns  discloses  that  11,037  indicated  a  tax, 
while  5,337  indicated  no  tax  liability. 

The  gross  sales  of  16,374  stores  which  filed  returns 
amounts  to  $260,416,723.  The  gross  tax  for  these 
reporting  stores  amounts  to  $137,088.98;  credits 
amounting  to  $71,432.78  brought  the  amount  of  net 
tax  down  to  $65,656.20. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  approximately  8,800 
stores  reporting  were  taxable  at  $10  or  less. 

Now  the  total  clerical  and  auditing  cost  of  the 
handling  of  returns  has  been  computed  to  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $90,000.  a  figure  larger  than  the  net  tax  by 
approximately  $25,000.  This  means  that  the  average 
return  is  $3.80,  against  a  cost  of  $5.00  to  collect. 

These  figures  are  very  interesting,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  represent  incomplete  re¬ 
turns.  The  enforcement  of  the  sales  tax  act  in  that 
State  has  been  enjoined  by  tbe  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Kentucky,  so  that  some  chain  store 
organizations,  as  well  as  a  few  leading  department 
stores  have  not  filed  returns  nor  paid  any  taxes. 

Nevertheless,  these  statistics  prove  that  a  sales  tax 
can  be  an  expensive  form  of  taxation  to  administer 
and  collect. 

Legislators  and  others  advocating  sales  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  should  keep  in  mind  the  Kentucky  experience. 

Kentucky  Law  Limits  the  Net  of  Stores 
Operating  on  One  Per  Cent  Margin 

The  Kentucky  Gross  Sales  Tax  Law  provides 
for  a  graduated  tax  rate  starting  at  1/20  of  1  per 
cent  on  gross  sales  up  to  $400,000  and  increasing 
each  $100,000  until  it  reaches  a  rate  of  1  per  cent 
on  gross  sales  of  $1,000,000  and  over.  Affidavits  have 
been  filed  with  the  Federal  District  Court  at  Louis¬ 


ville,  Kentucky,  showing  that  the  Gross  Sales  Tax 
Law  limits  the  net  profit  of  stores  doing  a  $15,000,000 
volume  and  operating  on  a  1  per  cent  net  profit 
margin,  to  the  same  dollar  profit  as  a  store  doing 
a  $1,000,000  volume  and  operating  also  an  a  1  per 
cent  net  profit  basis. 

A  net  profit  of  1  per  cent  or  less  is  not  unusual  in 
department  stores  and  specialty  stores.  The  survey 
of  your  Association  on  operating  expenses  conducted 
by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Research  for  the  year 
1929,  shows  that  the  average  net  profit  reported  by 
over  600  department  and  specialty  stores  for  that 
year  averaged  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  the  affidavits 
filed  with  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Kentucky  it 
is  shown  that  for  a  store  doing  an  annual  gross  vol¬ 
ume  of  $1,000,000,  the  tax  is  $3,050  in  accordance  with 
the  graduated  tax  rate  schedule.  Now,  assuming  that 
the  profit  on  this  volume  is  1  per  cent,  or  $10,000, 
after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  tax,  the  net  profit 
resulting  is  $6,950. 

In  the  case  of  a  store  with  a  gross  sales  of 
$15,000,000,  the  amount  of  tax  due  the  State  would 
be  $143,050,  while  the  profit  of  1  per  cent  would  be 
$150,000.  In  this  instance  the  net  profit  is  $6,950,  or 
exactly  the  same  as  a  store  with  gross  sales  of 
$1,000,000. 

The  Kentucky  Gross  Sales  Tax,  it  will  be  seen, 
places  a  strict  penalty  upon  the  size  of  a  retail  in¬ 
stitution,  and  is  very  apt  to  result  in  discouraging 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  beyond  certain  limits. 

To  us  this  seems  like  another  very  serious  conse¬ 
quence  of  retail  sales  tax  legislation. 

Governor  of  North  Carolina  Opposes 
Sales  Tax 

The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  has  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  bimself  as  unalterably  opposed  to  any  form 
of  sales  tax  legislation  in  that  State.  We  quote 
Governor  Gardener  as  follows: — 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  we  would  do  a 
serious  injustice  to  a  great  body  of  citizens, 
immediately  and  for  the  future,  if  we  should 
establish  this  basis  of  taxation,  fundament¬ 
ally  unsound  in  principle.  It  offers  no  relief 
for  tbe  average  property  owner.  It  relieves 
those  whose  property  ownership  is  above  the 
average  and  gathers  from  those  who  are 
below  the  average,  or  who  own  no  property 
at  all.” 

For  the  same  reason  the  Governor  is  also  equally 
opposed  to  the  enactment  of  a  luxury  sales  tax  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 
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As  this  editorial  is  being  prepared,  word  just 
conies  from  North  Carolina  that  the  sales  tax  bill 
has  passed  the  Lower  House  of  that  Legislature  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  51. 

Because  of  the  closeness  of  the  vote  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Governor  toward  this  form  of  legislation, 
we  predict  that  a  sales  tax  bill  at  present  in  that 
State  wiU  meet  with  defeat.  Even  though  it  should 
pass  the  Senate  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature, 
no  doubt  it  would  be  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Number  of  Sizes  of  Wrapping  and  Packing 
Supplies  Reduced  80  Per  Cent 

The  survey  on  “Simplification  of  Wrapping  and 
Packing  Supplies,”  conducted  jointly  by  the  Store 
Managers’  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gkiods 
Association  and  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  has  been  completed 
and  a  report  of  the  findings  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  distribution. 

This  study  treats  of  the  simplification  of  sizes  of 
paper  bags,  folding  boxes,  set-up  boxes  and  corru¬ 
gated  boxes  generaUy  used  in  the  wrapping  and 
packing  of  merchandise  sold  in  department  and 
specialty  stores  throughout  the  country.  Thirty-four 
stores  were  used  as  laboratories  in  coUecting  data 
for  this  report.  The  recommendations  of  the  study 
represent  on  the  average  a  reduction  of  80  per  cent 
of  the  actual  number  of  sizes  found  in  use  in  these 
stores. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  original 
sizes  found  in  all  of  the  34  stores  surveyed  and  the 
number  of  recommended  simplified  sizes  for  each  of 
these  four  classifications  of  supplies: — 


Original 

Simplified 

Sizes 

Sizes 

Paper  Bags . 

188 

28 

Folding  Boxes  .... 

262 

59 

Set-up  Boxes  . 

. .  1084 

194 

Corrugated  Boxes  . . 

325 

75 

The  list  of  simplified  sizes  for  each  supply  repre¬ 
sents  an  adequate  range  of  sizes  from  which  stores 
may  choose  their  wrapping  and  packing  require¬ 
ments.  No  one  store  will  find  it  necessary  to  carry 
aU  of  the  sizes  set  forth  in  the  respective  simplified 
lists,  but  their  packing  and  wrapping  requirements 
may  readily  be  selected  from  these  recommended 
standard  sizes  of  supplies.  For  example,  even  the 
larger  stores  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  more 
than  15  to  20  of  the  28  simplified  sizes  of  paper 
bags  to  take  care  of  all  their  merchandise  require¬ 
ments.  Stores  which  were  studied  during  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  survey  have  in  many  instances  been  able 


to  reduce  the  number  of  sizes  of  supplies  formerly 
used  approximately  30  per  cent.  It  is  hardly  nec¬ 
essary  to  say  that  the  adoption  and  application  of 
these  simplified  sizes  will  result  in  substantial  sav- 
ings  to  both  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

This  report,  in  addition  to  presenting  the  simplified 
sizes  adopted,  contains  recommendations  and  findings 
on  the  use  of  each  of  these  supplies.  That  part  of 
the  report  which  treats  of  the  findings  and  conclus¬ 
ions  on  the  methods  of  preparing  some  41  major 
items  of  merchandise  for  delivery,  classified  by  the 
different  types  of  transactions  such  as  “take,”  “send,” 
and  “common  carrier,”  will  be  of  particular  value  to 
members.  In  addition  the  report  analyzes  the  kinds 
of  supplies  and  wrapping  materials  used  in  the 
different  merchandise  departments  of  the  34  stores 
included  in  the  survey. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  on  simplification  of 
wrapping  and  packing  supplies  is  readily  apparent. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  there  are 
6,000  real  department  stores,  doing  a  combined  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  of  approximately  $6,500,000,000 
annually.  These  stores  distribute  each  year  almost 
3,000,000,000  packages.  If,  as  a  result  of  this  survey, 
it  is  found  possible  to  effect  a  saving  of  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  present  cost  of  wrapping  and  packing 
merchandise,  the  economies  thus  achieved  would 
amount  to  several  million  dollars  a  year. 

This  report  represents  the  initial  recommendations 
and  findings  of  the  Operating  Comittee  on  Supplies 
of  our  Store  Managers’  Division.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  practical  research  projects  of  recent 
years.  We  strongly  urge  each  member,  on  the  receipt 
of  his  copy,  to  study  it  carefully,  and  make  use  of  its 
findings.  It  will  save  you  money. 

This  initial  study  will  be  followed  by  similar 
studies  of  other  wrapping  and  packing  supplies;  by 
studies  on  the  standardization  of  supply  specifica¬ 
tions;  and  the  standardization  of  folding  and  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  practices. 

Work  Program  Approved 

At  the  March  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Directors 
the  Work  Program  for  the  fiscal  year  1931-1932,  after 
careful  review,  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Board. 

This  program  of  activities,  to  be  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  Association,  was 
carefully  prepared  by  Staff  Bureau  Directors  after 
consultation  with  their  Group  Directors  and  Work¬ 
ing  Committees. 

The  preparation  of  the  Work  Program  is  an  im¬ 
portant  task.  Not  only  must  the  activities  be  regarded 
as  timely  and  of  general  importance  to  the  majority 
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of  our  inemberSf  but  the  work  to  be  undertaken  has 
to  be  adequately  financed. 

This  year  the  Work  Program  and  the  tentative 
budget  were  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Association’s 
Finance  Committee  and  Budget  Conunittee,  the  for¬ 
mer  composed  of  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  chairman, 
D.  F.  Kelly,  Channing  E.  Sweitzer  and  the  latter 
composed  of  Ernest  Katz,  Vice-President  of  R.  H. 
Mscy  &  Company,  Inc.,  chairman,  and  the  following: 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Pridday,  President,  James  McCreery  & 

Co.,  New  York 

Kenneth  Collins,  Executive  Vice-President, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Neil  C.  Petree,  Vice-President,  James  Mc¬ 
Creery  &  Co.,  New  York 
Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller,  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago 
A.  S.  Donaldson,  Vice-President,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 
P.  A.  O’Connell,  President,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Co.,  Boston 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago, 

(Ex  officio)  and  President  of  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

These  gentlemen  took  their  duty  seriously,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  a  balanced 
budget,  providing  for  a  practical,  constructive  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  relate  the  procedure  followed  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  our  budget  and  Work  Program  so  that  mem¬ 
bers  may  know  that  our  program  of,  activities  is  not 
thrown  together  haphazardly,  but  is  a  work  requir¬ 
ing  careful  thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people.  This  insures  our  membership  a  timely, 
practical,  well-rounded,  constructive  program  and 
not  one  which  is  dictated  hy  the  wishes  of  a  few 
individuals. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there 
appears  an  outline  of  the  proposed  activities  of  the 
various  Groups  and  Bureaus  of  the  Association  for 
the  current  year.  Every  member  should  read  this 
carefuUy,  because  it  is  financed  by  funds  which  you 
contribute  in  the  form  of  membership  dues.  This 
work  is  being  done  for  you,  and  as  reports  and  pub¬ 
lications  become  available,  their  findings  should  be 
studied  and  their  recommendations  adapted  to  your 
own  particular  business.  In  this  way  you  will  be 
gaining  maximum  benefit  from  your  membership 
in  the  Association. 

Remember  please,  we  are  always  open  to  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  work  of  the  Association  can  he 
made  even  more  valuable  and  effective  for  our  mem¬ 
bers. 

Concurrent  Conventions  of  1931 

From  May  25th  to  28th  there  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  the  Concurrent  Conventions  of 
the  ControUers’  Congress,  Store  Managers’  Division, 
Traffic,  Personnel  and  Delivery  Groups  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Retail  Dy  Goods  Association.  The  first  four  of 
these  Groups  will  meet  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  and 
the  latter  organization  will  hold  its  meetings  at  the 
Wardman  Park  Hotel. 

This  will  be  an  occasion  for  another  great  gather¬ 
ing  of  retail  store  executives.  1931  presents  a  year  of 
unusual  operating  problems,  which  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  discussion. 

The  May  issue  of  The  Bulletin  will  contain  a 
subject  and  speaker  program  of  these  gatherings. 

Plan  your  calendar  for  May  so  that  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  in  Washington  at  that  time. 

You  will  find  it  worth  your  time  and  expense. 


President  Kelly  to  Broadcast 

On  Wednesday,  April  29th,  at  9:(X)  Eastern  Standard  Time,  8:00  Central  Standard  Time,  7 :00  Moun¬ 
tain  Time  and  6 :00  Pacific  Time,  President  Kelly,  representing  the  Association  and  the  Retail  Craft, 
will  speak  over  a  nationwide  hookup  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  on  “Retailing  Today.”  This 
is  one  of  a  series  of  weekly  talks  on  American  business  being  given  by  leaders  in  various  fields. 

Make  a  memorandum  on  your  calendar  so  that  yo  u  will  be  sure  to  hear  this  address. 


It'd 
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RALPH  BLACKBURN 
Vice-President,  The  D.  M,  Read  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn, 


LEON  MAN DEL 

General  Manager,  Mandel  Bros., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

HAROLD  WENDEL 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER 

President,  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Company 

President,  HutsUr  Brothers  Company, 

Portland,  Oregon 

1^. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Prices,  Profits  and  Business  Recovery 

By  David  Fmdat,  Economic  Adviser,  A.  G.  Becker  &  Company,  New  York', 
and  President,  Domestic  &  Foreign  Investors  Corporation,  New  York 

Presented  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  February  2,  1931 

What  will  be  the  trends  in  commodity,  tvhoh'sale  and  retail  prices 
during  the  next  few  months?  What  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  of  profits  during  1931?  An  eminent  economist  analyzes  the 
factors  which  will  bring  about  the  restoration  of  prosperity. 


Every  major  business  depression  presents  the 
economist  and  financier  with  two  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  The  first  of  these  is  to  explain  the  causes 
of  the  debacle ;  and  the  second,  to  describe  the  process 
by  which  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  it.  It  is  always 
puzzling  to  see  why  a  period  characterized  by  large 
production,  good  profits,. employment  for  everyone  and 
business  optimism,  suddenly  changes  into  a  situation 
where  men  who  are  willing  to  work  cannot  get  jobs, 
where  profits  are  unsatisfactory,  and  where  pessimism 
and  gloom  fill  the  industrial  community.  Every  period 
of  depression  presents  this  enigma.  The  one  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  at  this  moment  has  been  particularly 
puzzling,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  signs  which 
usually  indicate  that  prosperity  has  bred  a  depression 
were  absent  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1929.  Back 
in  1920  all  the  signs  of  a  coming  crisis  had  been  in 
evidence;  but  this  time  the  economic  danger  signals 
were  lacking,  for  the  most  part.  We  know  now  that 
many  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  this  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  were  not  economic  but  political 
in  their  nature.  They  were  largely  fortuitous,  and 
brought  in  their  wake  economic  and  financial  conse¬ 
quences  which  constituted  a  major  slump  in  business. 

The  Present  Situation 

Now,  after  eighteen  months  of  decline,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  Industrial  produc¬ 
tion  has  fallen  thirty-five  per  cent  from  the  peak  which 
we  reached  in  the  summer  of  1929,  and  factory  payrolls 
are  down  in  like  degree.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
unemployment  in  the  building  trades,  in  mines,  and  on 
railroads.  Now  people  are  wondering  how  full  pros¬ 
perity  can  be  restored.  In  fact,  many  persons  are 
puzzled  to  see  how  real  prosperity  can  return  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Obviously,  if  labor  is  unemployed 
and  is  not  receiving  wages,  the  laborer  and  his  family 
cannot  buy  goods.  And  if  there  is  no  one  to  buy 
goods,  how  can  demand  revive?  We  have  been  told 
repeatedly,  especially  by  bankers,  that  the  period  before 
1929  was  characterized  by  a  great  over-expansion  of 
facilities  and  by  overproduction.  If  this  is  true,  they 
say  that  industry  will  not  revive  through  the  building 
of  new  factories  and  plants.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  per¬ 
fectly  logical  argument  for  the  proposition  that  we  are 
caught  here  in  a  situation  which  will  tend  to  perp>etuate 
itself  almost  indefinitely.  Let  us  console  ourselves, 
however,  with  the  historical  fact  that  the  same  argu¬ 
ments  have  been  brought  forth  in  every  major  de¬ 


pression,  and  that  we  have  never  failed  to  rise  to  new 
high  levels  of  production,  within  a  relatively  short 
period  after  these  have  passed.  It  may  lie  some  com¬ 
fort,  too,  to  remind  oneself  that  often  the  machinery  of 
logic  works  just  as  perfectly  when  it  is  going  in  the 
wrong  direction  as  when  it  is  headed  in  the  right. 

Charting  the  Revival 

What  are  the  fundamental  readjustments  which 
must  occur  in  order  to  bring  us  from  depression  to 
prosperity,  to  replace  hard  times  with  good?  They  are 
primarily  three:  The  first  takes  place  in  the  field  of 
prices ;  the  second,  in  costs  of  production ;  and  the  third 
is  in  interest  rates,  especially  those  on  long-time  funds 
which  are  procured  through  the  sale  of  mortgages, 
bonds  and  other  securities.  If  we  trace  the  readjust¬ 
ments  that  arise  inevitably  when  demand  has  fallen 
off  and  unemployment  has  appeared,  whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  our 
present  situation  a  little  more  clearly ;  and  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  chart  our  course  somewhat  more  con¬ 
fidently  for  these  months  of  revival  which  are  ahead 
of  us. 

In  the  field  of  prices,  the  slackening  of  demand  which 
ushers  in  business  recession  brings  about  first  of  all  a 
fall  in  raw  materials.  In  fact,  the  present  decline  of 
business  began  largely  with  a  buyers’  strike  in  just 
these  commodities.  For  some  years  previous  to  the 
boom  of  1929,  there  had  been  great  activity  in  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  price  pools.  Rubber 
was  one  of  the  first.  There  were  also  pools  in  copper, 
coffee,  sugar,  silk,  wool,  tin,  wheat  and  cotton.  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  were  minor  ones.  The  prices  which 
these  organizations  tried  to  maintain  were  stimulating 
production  beyond  the  volume  which  demand  would 
absorb  at  such  high  levels.  Presently,  buyers  here  and 
abroad  grew  distrustful  and  suspended  their  purchases 
or  postponed  them.  They  expected  a  fall  later,  and 
they  were  right. 

Commodity  Prices 

The  raw  material  group  of  commodities  has  fallen 
twenty-six  per  cent  during  the  last  eighteen  months. 
If  those  items  be  singled  out  in  which  stabilization 
pools  were  operating,  the  decline  is  around  fifty  per 
cent.  The  fall  in  raw  materials  is  now  completed. 
Most  of  them  are  down  to  a  point  where  their  pro¬ 
ducers  can  realize  hardly  any  profits.  In  many  cases 
they  are  being  produced  at  a  loss.  This  always  happens 
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to  Iwsic  materials  in  times  of  depression,  and  when  jieriod,  buying  picks  up.  Even  if  people  spend  no  more 

they  get  down  to  this  level  the  first  stage  of  the  read-  dollars  than  before,  the  volume  of  goods  moved  becomes 

justnient  is  completed.  In  1920,  the  raw  materials  greater  and  production  cannot  continue  at  a  level  thirty- 
group  in  the  Bureau  of  I^bor  Statistics  index  number  five  per  cent  below  the  peak  if  it  is  to  meet  the  demand 

fell  from  166  to  81 ;  it  reached  that  point  in  the  of  consumers.  This  results  in  an  increase  in  industrial 

summer  of  1921.  From  that  time  on  business  revived  activity.  This,  in  turn,  means  increased  employment 
gradually,  and  by  the  spring  of  1922  production  had  both  in  manufactures  and  in  the  production  of  raw 
risen  twenty-five  per  cent  from  its  lowest  point.  materials.  Thus  comes  the  first  stage  of  the  business 

This  downward  trend  of  prices  is  accompanied  by  a  revival, 
similar  one  in  finished  products  at  wholesale.  These  We  have  now  entered  upon  that  stage.  With  re¬ 


fall  more  slowly  than  the  first  group.  Ten  years  ago 
they  continued  their  decline  for  six  months  after  raw 
materials  had  turned  up  and  were  advancing  slowly. 
We  are  still  in  this  downward  readjustment  for  manu¬ 
factured  products.  They  have  already  fallen  eighteen 
per  cent  and  the  decline  will  probably  continue  until 
late  spring  at  a  reduced  pace. 

Retail  Price  Trends 

Finally,  the  prices  of  goods  at  retail  decline.  These 
fall  .somewhat  less  than  either  of  the  other  two  groups 
and  they  usually  reach  their  bottom  still  later.  We  have 
been  in  the  process  of  readjusting  these  prices  down¬ 
ward.  and  so  lowering  the  cost  of  living.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  money  income  of  the  people, 
— even  though  it  is  reduced, — will  buy  more  products 
than  it  did  during  the  early  stages  of  the  depression 
when  people  had  already  found  their  income  curtailed 
by  unemployment,  while  the  cost  of  living  had  fallen 
but  little.  In  those  earlier  months  of  a  depression  this 
disparity  between  incomes  and  prices  leads  to  a  sharp 
curtailment  in  purchases;  it  is  accentuated  by  the  fear 
of  unemployment  and  uncertainty  generally,  which 
leads  even  those  whose  incomes  have  not  been  reduced 
to  spend  less  and  save  more. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  money  incomes 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  do  not  fall  as  much  as  the 
decline  in  production  and  in  factory  payrolls  might 
lead  us  to  believe.  Large  parts  of  the  population  do 
not  have  their  income  reduced  at  all.  Thus,  dividends 
are  reduced  relatively  little  in  most  periods  of  de¬ 
pression.  In  1930  they  have  been  practically  as  large  as 
the  previous  year;  and  even  in  1931  they  will  be  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent  under  the  peak  figures  of  1929. 
The  employees  of  governments,  federal,  state  and  local, 
including  the  teachers  in  public  schools  and  colleges, 
suffer  no  reduction  in  income.  Pensions  and  similar 
payments  are  the  same.  The  payments  of  annuities, 
matured  endowments  and  death  claims  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  not  affected  by  business  slumps. 
Interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages  remains  stable.  Rents 
are  but  slightly  reduced,  at  least  in  the  first  year  of 
depression.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  money  income 
of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  corporations,  is  off 
as  much  as  fifteen  per  cent,  even  in  the  worst  periods 
such  as  we  have  experienced  during  the  last  three 
months. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  purchases  are  off  more 
than  this  during  the  earlier  months  of  a  depression, 
because  of  the  more  strenuous  efforts  which  people 
make  to  save  out  of  such  income  as  they  have.  But 
when  prices  have  fallen  and  people  have  used  up  in 
some  measure  the  stocks  of  clothing  and  other  com¬ 
modities  which  they  had  accumulated  during  the  flush 

Continued 


duced  retail  prices  and  depleted  inventories,  production 
will  mount  gradually  throughout  1931.  By  December 
of  this  year  the  volume  of  industrial  output  should  be 
twenty-five  per  cent  larger,  at  least,  than  it  was  in 
December,  1930.  According  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
index  of  physical  output,  productive  activity  had  fallen 
from  an  average  of  124  during  the  six  months  from 
.April  to  September.  1929,  to  82  in  December,  1930. 

.\  rise  of  one-fourth  from  that  point  would  bring  it 
to  103  at  the  close  of  this  vear.  That  would  still  be 
far  from  boom  activity;  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  full  ten 
per  cent  below  normal.  But  it  would  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  general  psychological  state  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  mere  fact  that  emplo>Tnent  is  picking  up 
once  more  will  make  people  more  ready  to  buy  goods, 
and  will  accelerate  the  recovery  when  once  it  is  started. 

It  will  remove  the  doubts  of  investors,  too,  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  bonds  of  corporations  and  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  dividends  on  their  stocks.  The  result 
of  this  will  be  rising  security  prices  in  both  the  bond 
market  and  the  stock  market.  Since  everyone  feels 
himself  better  off  when  securities  are  rising  than  when 
they  are  falling,  this  situation  will  further  stimulate 
consumer  buying,  especially  in  durable  luxury  goods. 

Profits  Should  Be  Better  This  Year 

What  has  been  said  here  about  the  continued  decline 
in  manufactured  products  and  in  retail  prices  will  raise 
a  question  as  to  the  future  of  profits.  But  profits  will 
be  maintained  at  satisfactory  levels  even  at  these  lower 
prices.  An  increase  in  production  such  as  has  been  here 
suggested  will  give  us  an  average  industrial  output  for 
1931  just  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  The  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  that  while  in  1930  we  experienced  a  grad¬ 
ual  reduction  of  output  from  105  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  82  at  the  close;  we  shall,  during  1931,  have 
a  rise  from  82  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  103  at 
at  its  close.  If  this  prediction  is  realized,  profits  will 
lie  better  this  year  than  they  were  last. 

For  while  prices  have  been  moving  downward,  an¬ 
other  set  of  readjustments  has  been  taking  place.  Costs 
of  production  have  been  falling.  This  is  in  part  due 
to  the  decline  in  raw  materials  which  has  already  been 
described.  The  manufacturer  began  the  year  1930  with 
the  materials  which  had  been  purchased  some  months 
before  the  opening  of  that  year.  He  entered  this  cur¬ 
rent  year  with  inventories  which  were  acquired  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  bottom  of  the  price  move.  His  labor 
costs,  too,  have  declined  materially.  This  is  not  due 
so  much  to  the  reduction  of  wages,  although  there  has 
l)een  more  of  this  than  is  generally  believed  or  than 
mere  wage  rates  indicate;  but  rather  to  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  of  management 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
n  page  270 
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Present  Trends  and  Possible  Future  Developments 
in  the  Department  and  Specialty  Store  Business 

A  Plea  For  Business  Foresight 

By  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Managing  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University 
Presented  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  Controllers'  Congress  Session,  February  5,  1931 


I  SHOULD  like  to  preface  my  remarks  today  by 
reminding  you  that  the  position  of  the  academic 
observer  has  both  disadvantages  and  advantages : 
disadvantages  in  that  it  is  perhaps  not  close  enough  to 
the  actual  pulse  of  business  to  have  a  thorough  grasp 
of  imme<liate  practical  problems ;  advantages  in  that 
it  possibly  permits  sufficient  perspective  to  give  an 
appreciation  of  long-run  problems  and  difficulties 
around  the  comer  that  the  executive  engaged  in  the 
details  of  day-to-day  administration  may  fail  to  fore¬ 
see.  If  what  I  have  to  say  today  suffers  from  the 
disadvantages  of  the  academic  viewpoint,  I  can  only 
hope  that  it  will  benefit  correspondingly  from  the 
advantages  if  the  outside  observer’s  position. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  prognosticator,  or 
business  forecaster,  I  frankly  do  not  know  when  the 
present  depression  phase  of  the  business  cycle  will 
end.  We  know,  nevertheless,  that  such  depression 
phases  do  end,  that  recovery  does  take  place,  that 
normal  business  conditions  do  return.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  the  business  situation  today,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  less  dangerous  and  less  uncertain  than  it 
was  in  1921.  We  have  some  warrant,  therefore,  for 
being  confident  that  during  the  coming  year  we  shall 
see  a  resumption  of  business  activity  on  a  much  more 
nearly  normal  scale. 

f  Depressions  Largely  Due  to  Faulty  Distribution 
Methods 

In  what  I  have  just  said  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  accepting  these  recurring  cycles  of 
prosperity  and  depression  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be 
put  up  with  philosophically.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  capitalism  of  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  cannot  survive  another 
such  business  depression  as  we  are  now  experiencing. 
If  we  do  not  solve  the  problem  this  time  the  next 
business  depression  may  involve  the  downfall  of  capi¬ 
talism,  and  when  the  smoke  clears  away  we  shall  find 
ourselves  operating  in  a  Soviet  basis.  I  would  remind 
you  also  that  these  recurring  business  depressions  are 
largely  a  phenomenon  of  faulty  distribution  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  In  order  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the 
business  structure,  production  and  consumption  must 
be  kept  in  balance,  and  the  marketing  and  merchan¬ 
dising  of  goods  is  the  machinery  by  which  this  bal¬ 
ance  must  be  maintained.  It  is  largely  the  inadequate 
performance  of  the  marketing  and  merchandising 
functions,  conceived  in  their  broadest  aspects,  which 
causes  the  business  cycles.  Therefore,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  machinery  of  distribution,  you  have  a 
greater  responsibility  to  society  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  your  business. 


That,  however,  is  not  the  principal  thing  that  I  came 
here  to  say.  To  take  up  the  main  thread  of  my  talk,  I 
want,  first  of  all,  to  emphasize,  as  strongly  as  I  know 
how,  my  l)elief,  that  the  problems  tvhich  department 
stores  and  specialty  stores  are  encountering  today  are 
not  solely  or  even  primarily  attributable  to  the  general 
depression  of  business  at  large.  Likewise,  I  want  to 
register  my  belief  that  the  problems  faced  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  specialty  stores  in  1931  and  1932  will 
not  be  solely  the  problems  ordinarily  accompanying 
recovery  from  a  period  of  general  business  depression. 

As  partial  evidence  for  these  ideas,  I  should  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  trends  of  gross  margin, 
total  expense,  and  net  profit  in  department  stores  and 
specialty  stores  in  recent  years;  for  instances,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three-year  comparison  of  operating  results  for 
department  stores  with  net  sales  of  $2,000,000  or  more. 

Table  I 

Three-Year  Comparison  of  Operating  Results 
Department  Stores  ivith  Net  Sales  of  $2,000,000 
or  More 


(Net  Sales  —  100%) 


1927 

1928 

1929 

Number  of  Reports  . 

98 

107 

133 

GROSS  M.^RGIN  . 

33.6% 

33.8% 

33.6% 

Total  Pay  Roll  . 

16.5 

16.6 

16.8 

Advertising  . 

3.3 

3.3 

3.45 

Supplies  . 

1.45 

1.55 

1.65 

Service  Purchased  . 

Unclassified :  Losses  from  Bad 

0.65 

0.65 

0.65 

Debts  . 

0.3 

0.25 

0.3 

Unclassified :  Other*  . 

1.1 

1.1 

0.85 

Travelling  . 

0.4 

0.45 

0.45 

Communication  . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.35 

Professional  Services*  . 

0.2 

0.25 

0.4 

All  Other  Expense  . 

7.2 

7.65 

7.6 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  . 

31.4% 

32.1% 

32.5% 

NET  PROFIT  . 

Z2 

1.7 

1.1 

Net  Other  Income  . 

2.7 

3.2 

3.1 

NET  G.A.IN: 

Percentage  of  Net  Sales  . 

4.9% 

4.9% 

4.27o 

8.5 

Percentage  of  Net  Worth  . 

11.3 

10.1 

Stock-turn  (times  a  vear)  . 

3.9 

4.1 

4.2 

Returns  and  .\llowances  . 

9.2% 

9.6% 

10.5%> 

Mark-downs  . 

6.3 

6.6 

6.6 

*Tlie  item  Professional  Services  has  been  expanded  to  include 
memberships,  dues,  and  fees  in  buying  associations  and  in 
domestic  and  foreign  buying  offices,  amounts  previously  in¬ 
cluded  under  Unclassified  Expense.  In  order  to  secure  com¬ 
parability  between  firms  that  provide  their  own  offices  and 
those  which  use  the  services  of  other  agencies,  tenancy  charges 
on  buying  offices  have  been  included  in  the  professional  ser¬ 
vice  item. 
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As  you  can  see  from  the  figures,  gross  margin  for 
these  stores  (including  discount  earned)  has  remained 
practically  stationary  over  the  three  years  1927,  1928, 
and  f^29.  Total  expense  (including  interest  on  capital 
owned),  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  steadily  from 
•31.4  to  32.1  to  32.5  per  cent.  (An  adjustment  has  been 
made  in  the  1929  figures  to  make  them  in  all  respects 
comparable  with  those  for  the  preceding  two  years.) 
Net  profit  (in  the  economic  sense  of  return  over  and 
above  interest  on  capital  invested)  has  steadily  de¬ 
clined  from  2.2  to  1.7  to  1.1  per  cent.  After  including 
net  other  income,  which  consists  primarily  of  interest 
on  owned  capital,  net  gain  (i.e.,  business  profit  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  has  declined  from  4.9  to 
4.2  jier  cent  of  net  sales,  and  from  11.3  to  8.5  per  cent 
of  invested  capital.  The  rate  of  stock-turn  has  increased 
only  very  slightly,  while  returns  and  allowances  have 
increased  considerably,  and  mark-downs  have  shown 
no  decrease. 

These  tendencies  are  shown  graphically  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chart,  which  indicates  the  stationary  tendency 
of  gross  margin,  the  rising  tendency  of  total  expense, 
and  the  decline  of  net  profit. 

Chart  I 

Three-Year  Comparison  of  Operating  Results 
Department  Stores  with  Net  Sales  of  $2,000,000  or 
More — {Sales  =—  100%) 
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Table  II 

Five-Year  Comparison  of  Operating  Results  of 
Specialty  Stores 
(Net  Sales  =  100%) 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Number  of  Reports 

53 

50 

67 

64 

85 

GROSS  MARGIN 

33.0% 

34.2% 

33.5% 

33.9% 

33.8% 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 

30.6 

31.9 

31.8 

32.1 

33.1 

NET  PROFIT 

2.4% 

2.3% 

1.7% 

1.8% 

0.7% 

Net  Other  Income 

Data  not  available  2.3 

2.3 

2.8 

NET  GAIN; 

Percentage  of  Net 

Sales  . 

4.0% 

4.1% 

3.5% 

Percentage  of  Net 

Worth  . 

“  “ 

“ 

11.2 

11.8 

10.1 

Stock-turn  (times  a 

year)  . 

6.0 

5.5 

5.2 

4.8 

5.2 

Chart  II 

Six- Year  Comparison  of  Operating  Results 
Department  Stores  imth  Net  Sales  of  $1,000,000  or 
More — {Net  Sales  =—  100%) 


Hut  these  figures  are  for  three  years  only.  Let  us  go 
farther  back,  to  include  practically  the  entire  period 
of  the  great  Coolidge-Hoover  prosperity.  The  follow¬ 
ing  chart  shows  graphically  the  trends  of  gross  margin, 
total  expense,  and  net  profit  for  the  six  years  from  1924 
to  1929  inclusive,  for  department  stores  with  net  sales 
of  $1,000,000  or  more.  Here  again  you  will  note  the 
very  gradual  rise  of  gross  margin,  the  considerably 
shan)er  rise  of  total  expense,  and  the  decline  of  net 
profit  ever  since  1925. 

Turning  from  the  department  store  situation  to 
trends  in  specialty  stores,  we  note  the  following  figures 
for  the  five  years  from  1925  to  1929. 

.Again  we  observe  the  slighty  rising  trend  of  gross 
imrgin,  the  considerably  sharper  upward  trend  of  total 
expense,  and  the  downward  tendency  of  net  profit. 

From  such  evidence  as  the  foregoing,  I  think  that  the 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  department  stores  and 
specialty  stores  were  headed  for  difficulties  even  if 
there  had  not  been  a  business  depression.  This  leads 
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to  the  further  conclusion  that  the  effects 
pression  in  the  dei)artment  store  and  specialty  store 
business  will  be  more  severe  than  were  the  effects  of 
the  last  business  depression  in  1921.  In  fact,  I  think 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  department  stores,  on  the 
average,  were  better  off  in  1921,  a  year  of  business  de¬ 
pression,  than  they  were  in  1929,  a  year  of  supposedly 
great  prosperity.  According  to  the  figures  of  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  department 
stores  with  sales  of  $2,500,000  and  over  in  1921  had  a 
common  gross  margin  of  31.6  per  cent,  a  common  total 
expense  of  28.5  per  cent  and  a  common  net  profit,  over 
and  above  interest  on  investment,  of  3.1  per  cent  of  net 
sales.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  firms  represented 
in  this  comparison  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of 
firms  reporting  for  1929,  but  after  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  this  fact,  I  think  there  is  evidence  for  the  con¬ 
tention  that  many  stores  were  better  off  in  1921  than 
they  were  in  1929. 


* 
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Causes  for  Unfavorable  Trends 

The  reasons  why  unfavorable  trends  have  developed 
in  the  department  store  and  specialty  store  business 
during  the  last  decade  are  not  entirely  clear.  At  some 
of  them,  however,  it  is  possible  to  hazard  a  guess. 

I.  A  fairly  rapid  rate  of  growth  was  apparently  en¬ 
joyed  by  department  stores  during  the  p)eriod 
preceding  and  including  the  business  depression 
of  1921.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  effects  of 
the  price  inflation  in  1919  and  1920,  but  rather 

i  to  the  strong  upward  movement  of  department 
store  sales  brought  about  by  certain  combinations 
of  circumstances  which  we  do  not  yet  fully  un¬ 
derstand.  This  strong  upward  secular  trend  was 
sufficient  to  tide  department  stores  over  the  de¬ 
pression  of  1921 ;  but  beginning  at  about  1925  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  department  store  business 
apparently  slowed  up.  The  sales  curve  from 
that  pK)int  on  tended  to  flatten  out;  and  in  the 
meantime,  as  the  preceding  figures  have  indicated, 
the  cost  of  doing  business  insidiously  encroached 
on  the  margin  of  profit. 

II.  The  period  under  consideration  witnessed  the 
great  rise  in  importance  of  the  chain  store. 
Although  competition  from  this  source  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  been  in  some  respiects  a  factor  working 
to  the  disadvantage  of  department  stores,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  major  causes  of  diffi¬ 
culty  lie  within  rather  than  unthoiit  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field. 

Rising  Costs 

III.  For  instance,  as  a  third  reason,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  during  the  last  decade  no  effective 
measures  have  been  taken  by  department  stores 
and  specialty  stores  to  curb  the  rising  cost  of 
doing  business.  Even  in  individual  instances 
where  sales  have  increased  very  substantially  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  1929  was  definitely 
higher  than  it  had  been  in  1924. 

IV.  A  fourth  reason  for  the  development  of  unsatis¬ 

factory  trends  in  the  department  store  business 
has  been,  in  my  opinion,  the  unreasoning  scram¬ 
ble  for  volume.  Particularly  since  1925,  when  the 
rate  of  sales  increase  began  to  flatten  out,  stores 
have  worked  for  volume  rather  than  for  profits. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  subtly  misleading 
effect  of  an  increase  in  sales  volume  in  any  one 
year.  Given  the  existing  plant  and  p)ersonnel,  a 
store  making  an  increase  in  sales  in  any  one  year 
commonly  has  a  lower  expense  ratio.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed,  therefore,  that  the  continued  effect  of  in¬ 
creased  volume  will  be  to  decrease  the  expjense 
ratio.  This  doctrine  seems  reasonable,  and  it  is 
apparently  in  accord  with  accepted  economic 
theory;  yet  actually  what  happens  is  that  in  order 
to  take  care  of  increasing  sales  volume  the  store 
finds  it  necessary  to  expand  its  plant  and  staff, 
and  then  discovers  that  in  spite  of  increasing 
volume  the  expense  ratio  has  risen.  I  repeat,  ex¬ 
clusive  attention  to  the  sales  volume  on  the  naive 
assumption  that  this  was  the  infallible  road  to 
profits  has  been  an  important  reason  for  the  de- 

Continued 


velopment  of  unfa,vorable  trends  in  department 
store  and  sp)ecialty  store  business. 

V.  The  fifth  rea.son  which  I  should  like  to  cite  is 
closely  related  to  the  preceding  one.  The  feffort 
to  obtain  increased  volume  has  caused  plant  ex¬ 
pansion.  This  in  itself  is  not  the  unfavorable 
factor,  but  as  a  corollary  there  apparently  has 
taken  place  in  the  department  store  and  specialty 
store  business  in  the  last  few  years  an  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  fixed  investment  to  total  invest¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  an  elementary  principle  of  finance 
that  the  rate  of  return  on  fixed  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  will  inevitably  be  lower  than 
the  rate  of  return  on  capital  invested  in  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Relationship  Between  Risk  and  Profits 

VI.  The  sixth  reason  which  I  have  in  mind  as  a  ix)ssi- 
ble  cause  for  the  unfavorable  earnings  trend  in 
your  business  is  one  which  I  almost  hesitate  to 
advance  for  fear  I  shall  be  expelled  from  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  In  order  to  make  my  point 
clear  may  I  remind  you  that  there  is  a  more  or 
less  definite  relationship  lietween  risk  and  profit. 
United  States  Government  Bonds  return  a  fairly 
low  yield  because  the  risk  is  negligible ;  specula¬ 
tive  industrial  common  stocks  frequently  have  a 
high  rate  of  yield  because  the  risk  is  substantial. 
Now  isn’t  it  just  possible  that  the  decline  of 
profits  in  a  department  store  and  specialty  store 
Inisiness  in  the  last  few  years  is  in  part  attribut¬ 
able  to  an  extreme  desire  to  avoid  all  risk  ?  Some 
risk  is  inevitable  in  all  business.  We  criticize  the 
e.xecutive  who  takes  abnormal  risks;  I  am  won¬ 
dering  whether  we  should  not  also  criticize  the 
executive  who  takes  subnormal  risks,  thereby 
passing  to  others  risks  that  they  perhaps  are  ill- 
fitted  to  assume,  and  depriving  himself  of  the 
profit  that  is  the  reward  for  the  assumption  of 
risk.  To  be  more  specific,  I  raise  the  question 
7i'hether  zeal  for  controlled  merchandising  has 
not  in  many  instances  been  directed  towards  the 
impossible  goal  of  avoiding  all  risks  rather  than 
totvards  the  intelligent  assumption  of  normal  risk. 

Risks  in  the  department  store  and  specialty 
store  business  are  primarily  of  two  kinds ;  price 
risks,  and  style  risks.  I  am  by  no  means  advocat¬ 
ing  a  return  to  the  philosophy  of  unbridled  spec¬ 
ulative  buying,  but  I  raise  tbe  question  whether 
merchandise  control  should  not  aim  in  the  future 
at  the  intelligent  acceptance  of  normal  retail 
style  and  price  risks  through  close  cooperation 
with  sources  of  supply. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  I  think 
may  help  to  account  for  the  unfavorable  trends  that 
have  developed  in  the  department  store  and  specialty 
store  business.  We  are  still  too  close  to  the  situation 
to  perceive  precisely  what  are  all  the  causes  underlying 
these  trends.  But  the  major  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
here  is  that  just  as  the  problems  of  today  are  the  result 
of  trends  of  several  years  making,  so  will  the  problems 
of  the  future  be  the  result  of  underlying  trends  that 
Tvill  again  take  us  by  surprise  unless  we  exercise  the 
important  quality  of  business  foresight  far  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  7ve  have  in  the  past, 
on  page  254 
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The  Attitude  of  Organized  Labor  Toward 
the  Capper-Kelly  Bill 

By  Matthew  Woll,  Vice-President,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

President,  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Delivered  at  a  Merchants’  Luncheon  at  the  Uptown  Club,  March  4th,  1931 


TO  some  it  may  seem  rather  strange  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  organized  labor  should  be  invited  as  a 
guest  of  honor  to  a  luncheon  meeting  of  America’s 
leading  merchants.  However,  others  will  see  in  this 
event  a  laudable  purpose  and  constructive  object. 

It  evidences  a  most  commendable  turn  of  mind  and 
is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  time,  when  men 
in  your  responsible  positions  and  stations  of  life  desire 
to  be  informed  of  what  labor 
in  .•\merica  is  thinking  and 
doing,  and  by  that  knowledge 
to  be  better  advised  regard¬ 
ing  conflicting  thoughts,  emo¬ 
tions  and  actions,  at  play  in 
our  industrial,  economic  and 
social  life. 

With  the  civilized  world 
in  confusion  and  darkness 
regarding  many  of  our  prob¬ 
lems,  due  to  the  modern  com¬ 
plexities  of  life  and  human 
relationships,  with  labor 
pressing  forward  everywhere 
for  greater  recognition, 
greater  participation,  greater  responsibilities  in  all 
manifestations  of  life,  it  is  only  natural  you  should 
wish  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  mind  of  America’s 
wage  earners  on  problems  of  immediate  and  mutual 
concern. 


It  must  be  apparent  that  with  millions  unemployed, 
with  additional  millions  but  partly  employed  and  with 
many  more  millions  working  at  a  mere  subsistence 
wage  and  in  constant  dread  of  unemployment,  the  con¬ 
suming  power  of  our  people  is  seriously  jeopardized 
and  with  it  your  institutions  are  seriously  threatened. 
This  being  true,  it  is  well  to  take  stock  and  having  duly 
appraised  all  factors,  undertake  immediately  to  put  in 
force  such  principles  and 
practices  deemed  mutually 
helpful,  and  to  inspire  others 
to  do  likewise. 

As  merchants,  as  distri¬ 
butors  of  most  commodities 
produced,  you  stand  in  a 
rather  unique  position  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  retard  profitable 
industrial  enterprise.  As  at 
present  organized  you  are  an 
indispensable  factor  in  our 
whole  scheme  of  industrial 
activity.  You  stand  between 
producer  and  consumer. 
Your  attitudes  and  practices 
may  be  in  disregard  of  the  interests  of  both.  Such  an 
attitude  and  practice  will  ultimately  arouse  antagonism 
towards  you  on  the  part  of  both.  Contrariwise,  an 
attitude  and  response  of  mutual  helpfulness  will  attract 
a  corresponding  degree  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
both. 

Cooperation  Between  Croups  Best  Policy 

It  is  said  that  industrialists  and  commercialists  have 
always  been  in  opposition  to  one  another — because  of 
an  assumed  irreconcilable  place  in  our  industrial  scheme 
of  things.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  a  different  point 
of  view.  I  believe  that  industry  and  commerce,  pro¬ 
ducer  and  distributor,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  can 
function  best  under  an  order  of  cooperation  rather 
than  by  fighting  it  out  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  field 
of  destructive  competition.  I  believe,  too,  that  labor, 
whether  as  mechanics,  laborers,  clerks  or  office  help — • 
or  as  purchasers  and  consumers — can  profit  most  by  a 
closer  relationship  between  producers  and  distributors, 
wherein  the  purchasing  public,  the  workers  and  their 
trade  unions,  may  be  brought  into  more  immediate  and 
mutually  helpful  contact  with  both  factors. 

This  does  not  imply  that  either  producer  or  distri¬ 
butor  should  in  any  way  be  subordinated  to  the  will 
of  the  other.  To  the  contrary,  it  implies  equal  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  interests  of  all  and  as  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  again  before  us,  the  urgent 


Relationship  Between  Retailing  and  Labor 

Perhaps  no  other  interest  in  our  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  life  is  in  such  immediate  contact  with  wage 
earners  as  that  you  represent.  Your  institutions  are 
large  employers  of  labor.  At  the  same  time,  no  other 
interest  is  so  immediately  dependent  for  success  and 
prosperity  upon  the  well-being  of  all  workers.  As 
large  retailers,  your  whole  dependency  is  upon  the  wage 
and  salary  income  of  the  masses — the  workers.  As  their 
income  fluctuates,  so  do  your  sales.  If  the  wage  and 
salary  level  be  great,  if  the  income  be  large,  then  your 
sales  increase  proportionately.  As  the  wage  and  salary 
income  recedes,  so  do  your  sales.  Hence,  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  and  concern  to  you  and  your  institutions 
that  the  movement  for  higher  wages,  larger  incomes,  a 
constantly  increasing  purchasing  power  of  the  masses, 
should  receive  intelligent  encouragement  and  support. 
It  is,  likewise,  of  utmost  importance  that  every  effort 
made  by  the  wage  earners  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work 
per  day  and  days  per  week,  in  order  to  assure  all  con¬ 
tinuous  and  profitable  employment,  should  receive 
your  sympathetic  response  and  support. 


“The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
I  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Gompers’  presi- 

I  dency  up  to  and  including  the  presi- 

dency  of  Mr.  Green,  has  been  unalter¬ 
ably  and  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  , 
the  Capper-Kelly  Bill  or  like  legisla- 
!  tion,  both  in  principle  and  form,  in 
I  intent  and  purpose,”  states  Mr.  Woll.  • 
Do  not  miss  this  keen  and  thoughtful  j 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  Labor’s  ! 
very  definite  stand  against  this  issue.  I 
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demand  of  some  of  our  producers,  supported  by  what 
is  generally  called  our  small  and  independent  mer¬ 
chants.  who  feel  themselves  greatly  aggrieved  and 
threatened  by  past  and  present  developments  in  our 
distributive  processes  and  organizations.  Undoubtedly 
.some  of  the  complaints  of  practices  are  well  founded, 
others  being  largely  due  to  unknown  but  feared  future 
dangers.  Moved  by  this  spirit  of  antagonism,  oppo¬ 
sition  and  by  a  sense  of  self  protection,  these  producers 
and  distributors  appealed  to  our  National  legislative 
halls  for  remedial  legislation.  In  so  doing  they  have 
been  led  into  the  advocacy  of  measures  fundamentally 
wrong  in  principle,  unsound  in  practice,  which,  if  en¬ 
acted  into  law  and  carried  into  effect,  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  destroy  many  of  those  who  believe  they  would 
thereby  be  protected.  In  fact  the  legislation  sought, 
if  adopted,  would  impose  untold  difficulties  and  hard¬ 
ships  upon  our  general  industrial  and  commercial 
order. 

Unsound  Measures  Advocated 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  so-called  Capper-Kelly 
Hill — as  proposed  to  and  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives — and  the  underlying  principles  invol¬ 
ved  in  this  kind  of  legislation. 

No  doubt  you  will  be  greatly  interested  in  America’s 
organized  wage  earner’s  point  of  view  on  this  subject, 
as  expressed  time  and  again  by  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor. 

It  is  our  understanding  and  point  of  view  that  under 
our  present  order  the  producer,  or  manufacturer,  may 
market  his  own  products  and  retail  his  wares  directly 
and  thus  control  the  sales  price  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  Again,  he  may  establish  and  conduct  his  own 
distributing  agency  and  thus  control  the  final  price  of 
his  commodity.  I'hen,  too,  he  may  consign  his  com¬ 
modities  to  separate  retailers  and  hold  title  to  the  article 
until  sold,  and  thus  control  the  ultimate  price.  He  may 
also  announce  in  advance  his  intention  to  refuse  to  sell 
to  anyone  whose  conduct  regarding  prices,  etc.  is 
deemed  by  bim  prejudicial  to  his  liest  interests  and  thus 
control  the  retail  sales  price.  But  the  law  makes  clear 
that  once  title  to  property,  the  commodity  sold,  has 
passed  there  can  no  longer  exist  thereafter  any  control 
of  price  of  the  article  sold ;  full  title  having  passed  in 
the  sale,  the  purchaser  alone  is  in  control  of  its  further 
dispositions,  prices,  etc. 

There  are  of  course  what  are  known  as  conditional 
.sales,  wherein  certain  specific  performances  are  to  be 
met  before  complete  title  passes  to  the  purchaser,  or 
conditions  to  be  observed  subsequent  to  transfer  of 
title,  and  for  violation  of  which  title  cannot  be  affected 
but  redress  in  damages  may  be  had.  The  question 
arises  whether  in  articles  manufactured  or  produced 
and  offered  freely  for  sale,  in  the  open  market,  and 
in  competition  with  other  like  goods,  if  protected  by 
trade  mark,  or  designated  by  trade  name,  may  not  bie 
sold  conditionally  by  agreement,  binding  the  purchaser 
not  to  resell  the  article  at  any  price  other  than  that 
fixed  by  the  original  producer  or  manufacturer  hold¬ 
ing  all  rights  to  the  trade  mark  or  trade  name. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  holders  of  trade  marks 
and  trade  names  are  at  present  protected  in  law  against 
infringement,  and  the  sale  of  such  trade  marked  or 


trade  named  article  iij  rto  way  impairs  the  protection 
of  rights  obtained  by  trade  mark  or  trade  name.  What 
is  now  proposed  is  to  add  a  continuity  of  control  over 
the  article  sold  and  until  it  has  exhausted  all  possible 
sales-markets  and  has  reached  the  ultimate  consumer. 

It  is  contended  by  tho.se  favoring  such  a  price  con¬ 
trol  by  the  producer  and  holder  of  the  trade  mark  or 
tiade  name,  that  through  extensive  advertising  and 
creditable  business  methods,  an  invaluable  and  intan¬ 
gible  property  interest  has  l)een  created,  commonly 
known  as  “good  will,”  and  that  the  law  should  protect 
that  “good  will”  against  any  wholesaler  or  retailer 
attempting  to  sell  that  commodity  at  a  price  lower 
than  may  be  determined  by  the  original  producer  or 
holder  of  the  trade  mark  or  trade  name. 

In  other  words,  it  is  contended  that  to  protect  the 
producer’s  “good  will”  in  trade  marked  or  trade  named 
commodities,  the  producer  should  be  accorded  a  price 
control  in  all  subsequent  business  transactions  and 
without  assuming  any  responsibility  for  losses  or  diffi¬ 
culties  met  with,  either  in  such  subsequent  sales  or 
because  of  fluctuation  of  the  actual  values  of  the  com¬ 
modities  involved. 

Seek  Special  Privileges  for  Trade  Marked  Goods 

Assuming  this  reasoning  to  l)e  well  founded,  why 
ought  not  a  like  right  and  authority  of  control  of 
prices  then  be  vested  in  the  holder  of  title  to  any 
other  commodity?  Why  should  the  sale  of  specially 
advertised  trade  marked  or  trade  named  articles  lie 
distinguished  from  all  other  transactions  and  be  placed 
in  a  privileged  class  before  the  law?  What  is  permitted 
in  one  case  ought,  of  right,  to  be  allowed  in  the  other. 

Again,  why  should  we  assume  the  producer,  the 
manufacturer,  to  lie  the  sole  owner  of  the  commodity 
produced,  when  he  in  turn  must  reply  upon  contracts 
for  the  services  and  skill  of  labor  and  likewise  con¬ 
tract  for  materials  and  supplies  of  other  producers, 
some  of  which  may  be  produced  under  trade  mark  or 
trade  name.  Going  a  step  further,  is  it  not  equally 
logical  that  the  worker,  whose  skill  and  service  enter 
into  the  production  and  subsequent  distribution  should 
claim  and  be  accorded  a  continued  equity  in  the  com¬ 
modity  produced  and  being  sold?  Is  it  not  equally 
logical  that  he  l)e  accorded  the  right  to  protect  his 
future  interests  by  insisting  iqx)!!  his  contributing  share 
not  alone  in  the  control  of  the  resale  price,  but  in  the 
fixing  of  the  original  price  as  well?  And  what  of  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  of  materials  and  supplie.s 
entering  into  such  priviledged  resale  priced  com¬ 
modity?  Is  he  not  to  I)e  given  a  like  priviledge?  And 
if  all  who.se  co-relative  rights  and  privileges  are  invol¬ 
ved  are  recognized  by  law,  where  and  when  will  this 
confusion  and  conflict  of  equities  end? 

The  assumption  that  to  the  producer  of  a  trade 
marked,  or  trade  named  article  should  be  accorded  a 
continuing  price  control,  though  title  to  such  commodity 
has  passed  to  others,  would  not  only  discriminate  tm- 
fairly  against  other  interests  and  factors  concerned  in 
our  production  and  distributing  activities,  but  would 
create  the  opportunity  for  complete  control  by  our 
])roducing  and  manufacturing  interests  over  all  distri¬ 
buting  agencies  and  organizations.  Such  a  control  is 
wholly  unwarranted  and  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
our  whole  order  of  things. 
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It  is  iirjjed  that  .legislation  providing  for  control  of 
resale  jirices  by  producer  or  manufacturer  of  trade 
marked  or  trade  named  commodities  is  essential  to 
protect  the  smaller  and  inde{)endent  merchants  against 
the  growing  combinations  of  chain  stores  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  It  is  said,  that  by  reason  of  these  greater 
and  larger  and  more  resourceful  distributing  and  sales 
agencies  and  organizations,  the  smaller  and  indepen¬ 
dent  merchants  are  ctnnpelled  to  meet  a  comi)etition 
under  which  they  cannot  jxjssihly  survive  unless  the 
manufacturer  or  |)roducer  of  trade  marked  (tr  trade 
named  commodities  is  authorized  to  control  the  re¬ 
sale  price  at  all  suhseciuent  sales  steps,  so  that  ultimate¬ 
ly  the  final  consumer  will  l)e  required  to  pay  the  same 
imrchase  i)rice  whether  bought  from  one  or  another. 

'I'his  argument,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  i)roducer  of  such  commodities  would  so 
control  the  resale  price  as  to  conserve  an  equally 
balanced  equilibrium  between  large  and  small — inde- 
IKmdtnt  and  chain  distributors  and  sales  organizations 
or  merchants.  Certainly  historical  experiences  do  not 
evidence  the  soundness  nor  demonstrate  the  validity 
of  such  a  fantastic  assumption,  to  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  of  record  indicates  clearly  that  the  producer 
or  manufacturer,  whether  of  trade  marked,  trade 
named,  or  undesignated  articles,  is  and  always  has  been 
subject  to  all  conditions  of  trade  and  influences  of 
business.  He  has  at  no  time  Ixjen  partial  to  the  .smaller 
or  independent  merchant.  Invariably  he  is  looking  for 
a  market  for  his  goods  and  will  do  most  everything 
in  his  tK)wer  and  within  his  influence  to  attract  and  to 
hold  the  larger  and  not  the  smaller  purchaser  of  his 
giKxls. 

Same  Principle  Should  Apply  For  All 

Hut  did  the  facts  warrant  a  different  conclusion  and 
were  we  to  agree  that  the  smaller  and  inde])endent  mer¬ 
chant  would  he  i^rotected  by  such  legislation  and 
practice  against  the  larger  and  chain  combined  distri¬ 
butor  ami  sales  organizations,  then  the  plea  for  con¬ 
trol  of  sales  price  does  not  rest  upon  the  right  of 
“good  will’’  earned  by  the  i)roducer  or  manufacturer 
of  such  trade  marked  or  trade  named  commodities.  In 
that  event  control  of  sales  price  would  he  predicted 
on  the  assumption  that  smaller  and  independent  mer¬ 
chants  must  Ikj  protected  against  the  larger  or  chain 
combined  merchants  as  a  matter  or  right  and  because 
of  public  duty  and  ])olicy.  If  we  assume  the  validity 
of  such  a  i)ro]X).sal,  then  why  should  that  ])rincinle  he 
confined  merely  to  the  merchant  class  and  narrowly 
I  niited  to  trade  marked  or  trade  named  articles?  Why 
not  include  all  commodities?  Why  not  also  extend 
this  protection  against  competition  to  the  smaller  and 
indejjendent  producer  as  against  the  larger  and  merged 
producer  ?  Why  not  apply  the  same  principle  into  every 
field  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity? 

Then,  too,  does  not  the  wage  earner  find  himself 
more  and  more  in  competition  with  the  machine  and 
ini])roved  proces.ses  and  methods  of  jiroduction  and 
distribution  and  that  consequently  his  skill  is  being 
thrown  aside  and  his  employment  op])ortunities  lessen¬ 
ed  ?  Because  of  these  developments  why  ought  not  then 
the  government  grant  to  the  worker  the  right  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  these  conq^etitive  and  employment  des¬ 
troying  developments?  If  protection  against  competition 
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is  to  l)e  accor<led  the  i)roducer,  or  the  distributor  or 
both,  why  ought  not  then  labor  be  given  like  protection 
through  price  control  or  otherwise?  Why  not  likewise 
protect  the  small  landholder  again.st  the  larger  land¬ 
holder?  Why  not,  too,  protect  the  owner  of  the  small 
two  or  three  story  office,  store  or  apartment  building 
against  the  larger  more  efficient  and  more  serviceable 
and  moilern  building  enterprise? 

But  we  are  advised  that  unless  the  i)roducer  of  trade 
marked  or  trade  named  commodities  is  permitted  to 
control  the  resale  price,  the  middle  men,  the  large  find 
chain  combined  merebants,  or  distributing  organiza¬ 
tions,  will  control  prices  and  through  this  control  of 
prices  jilace  the  producers  and  their  business  at  the 
mercy  of  these  distributors.  This,  then,  presents  solely 
an  issue  as  to  ultimate  control  in  industry,  the  producer 
claiming  such  exclusive  right — the  distributor  or  mer¬ 
chant  contending  for  ;m  eijual  right.  Should  the  gov¬ 
ernment  favor  the  jiroducer  or  manufacturer  of  and 
holder  of  a  trade  mark  or  trade  name  in  granting  him 
such  price  control?  Are  we  at  all  certain  that  this 
would  solve  the  problem?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that 
under  such  an  order  of  things  at  least  our  larger  and 
more  powerful  distributing  agencies  and  organizations 
would  immediately  enter  the  production  field  and  by 
combinations  of  various  sorts,  if  not  by  outright  pur¬ 
chase  enter  the  field  of  jiroduction  and  thus  control 
all  the  more  fully  trade  marked  and  trade  named  com¬ 
modities — and  by  reason  of  such  monopolized  control 
deny  the  sale  of  such  commodities  to  any  of  the  large 
or  small — independent  or  otherwise — merchants,  or 
favor  any  distributing  organizations  other  than  those 
owned  and  controlled  liy  them  ? 

After  all,  our  distributing  methods,  like  our  pro¬ 
duction  processes,  are  undergoing  radical  changes.  Sell¬ 
ing,  heretofore  carried  on  largely  through  independent 
retailers  and  concerns  of  moderate  size,  is  lieing  taken 
over  more  and  mofe,  either  by  jiroducing  or  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations  and  by  mercantile  companies, 
chain  stores,  department  stores,  mail  order  houses  and 
the  like  and  on  a  constantly  increasing  scale.  Whether 
one  approves  or  disapproves  this  trend,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  force  and  pressure  of  economics  impels 
this  change  and  regardless  of  legislative  barriers  pro¬ 
posed  or  attempted. 

Mutually  Dependent  Interests 

Necessarily  there  is  a  mutuality  of  interest  between  • 
producer  and  distributor,  manufacturer  and  merchant. 
Each  has  his  particular  function  to  perform  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  render.  It  is  as  dangerous  for  the  producer 
to  control  the  distributor  through  price  control  or 
otherwise  as  it  is  for  the  distributor  to  disregard  the 
l)est  interests  of  the  producer  in  price  or  otherwise. 
It  must  be  apparent  that  our  distributing  agencies  and 
organizations  must  be  mindful  of  the  legitimate  in¬ 
terests  of  producers.  Di.stributors  can,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  have,  .seriously  harmed  producing  interests 
and  in  turn  have  demoralized  consuming  power.  Dis¬ 
tributors.  liecause  of  their  ultimate  control  of  prices, 
determined  by  comjietition  or  otherwise,  can  make  or 
break  any  particular  group  of  producers  and  in  turn 
enhance  or  lessen  opportunities  of  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  of  wage  earners,  Failure  to  regard  such  mutually 
m  page  262 
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Management’s  Job  Tomorrow 
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I  RECALL  that  lack  in  1914,  just  l)efore  the  great 
Kuro|)ean  War  broke  out,  a  niemlier  of  the  Italian 
Parliament  matle  a  sjieech  which  brought  him  the 
congratulations  of  all  of  his  fellows  in  Parliament  and 
which  resulted  in  tremendously  widespread  newspai)er 
comment,  and  when  his  friends  came  to  him  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  him  upon  this  fine  speech,  he  said,  “I  have  been 
making  that  same  speech  in  this  same  house  every 
year  for  fourteen  years,  but  you  never  i)aid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  before.” 

Now,  I  imagine  that  if  we  were  to  search  the  records 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  look 
over  the  reports  of  its  conventions,  the  things  w’  'ch  1 
am  going  to  say  to  you  this  morning  you  would  find 
that  I  have  been  saying  to  you  for  at  least  a  dozen 
years;  there  is  nothing  new  in  it  but  iierhaps  this  time 
you  will  listen. 

I  am  asked  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  “Man¬ 
agement’s  Job  Tomorrow.”  Well,  I  can’t  .see  that  man¬ 
agement’s  job  tomorrow  is  going  to  be  any  different 
from  today  or  yesterday  or  ten  years  ago — only  per¬ 
haps  we  are  going  to  do  it  instead  of  talking  alxiut  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  management’s  job  is  to  manage, 
and  to  manage  I  think  means  to  do  the  job,  ancl  a 
manager  is  one  who  does  the  job.  I  know  that  if  wc 
were  to  turn  to  the  dictionary,  we  probably  would  find 
a  much  longer  and  more  high-flown  definition  of  man¬ 
agement.  It  would  he  called  “wise  economy”  and  things 
of  that  kind,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  essentially  to 
manage  is  to  do  the  job,  and  that  is  the  thing  which 
those  among  us  who  have  been  called  managers  have 
not  been  doing. 

Good  Management  More  Than  a  List  of  Duties 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  revert  to  the 
method  which  was  popular  a  few  years  ago — much 
more  popular  than  it  is  today — of  making  job  analyses, 
a  job  analysis  of  the  manager’s  job  would  not  do  much 
to  help  management.  I  can  conceive  it  as  entirely  possi¬ 
ble  that  we  could  set  down  in  most  minute  detail  all 
those  things  which  good  management  should  do.  every 
function  of  management,  every  responsibility  and  every 
obligation,  and  that  we  then  could  find  managers  who 
could  check  that  list  and  put  a  mark  alongside  each 
item  and  be  able  to  prove  by  competent  witnesses  that 
they  had  done  and  were  doing  every  one  of  those  things, 
and  yet  that  management  might  be  a  complete  flop. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  a  hunch  that  some  of  the 
best  managers,  if  they  were  to  check  themselves  by  such 
a  list,  by  such  a  job  analysis,  probably  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  some  of  the  things  that  would  be  contained  in 
that  list  and  would  say.  “Good  gracious!  I  must  be 
rotten  because  I  have  never  done  this  and  I  have  never 
done  so,  and  such  and  such.”  And  yet  those  managers 
would  be  good  managers. 

j  It  seems  to  me  that  too  often  in  the  department  store 
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business  what  we  call  “general  management"  can  l)e 
compared  with  a  little  lM)y  who  g(X‘s  out  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  with  his  father.  His  father  allows  him  to  i)l,acc 
his  hands  on  the  steering  wheel,  and  the  little  boy 
flatters  himself  that  he  is  running  the  car  when  we 
know  that  he  is  not. 

I  say  to  you  that  in  the  average  dejiartment  store  in 
this  country- — and  this  has  been  true  for  many  years, 
and  1  am  afraid  it  is  still  true — the  general  manage¬ 
ment  is  simply  putting  itsjiands  on  the  wheel,  flattering 
itself  that  it  is  driving  the  car.  anel  it  isn’t  driving  it 
at  all. 

I  am  appalled  as  I  think  of  the  way  in  which  those 
who  represent  management  can  get  together  in  serious 
conferences  which  consume  most  of  the  day,  and  wc 
can  discuss  all  those  tremendous  ixdicies  that  have  to 
do  with  the  control  of  merchandise  ste)cks  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  e.xpense  and  with  sales  promotion  and  all  the 
other  oroblems  of  ojieration.  when  in  the  final  analysis, 
if  we  were  perfectly  frank  with  ourselves,  we  would 
have  to  recognize  that  the  one  behind  the  counter  is 
the  one  who  is  running  the  store.  If  for  some  whim, 
or  for  no  reason  whatever,  she  sells  this  thing  instead 
of  that  thing,  we  are  going  to  face  more  markdowns  at 
the  end  of  a  jx^riod.  and  yet  all  too  fre(|uently  those 
folks  on  the  firing  line,  so  tremendously  important  to 
the  success  of  the  store,  haven’t  the  slightest  conception 
of  what  the  management  is  driving  at. 

Management  Should  Contribute  to  Every  Job 

It  seems  to  me  that  management —  real  management 
— has  a  certain  very  definite  obligation,  and  that  is  not 
to  sit  up  in  an  office  on  the  seventh  floor  and  think  out 
baudable.  delightful,  beautiful,  high-sounding  policies: 
that  the  work  of  supervising  the  financial  end  of  the 
business  and  exercising  a  general  benevolent  influence 
over  the  business  is  not  sufficient.  It  seems  to  me  that 
management,  to  justify  itself,  must  make  a  contribution 
to  every  single  job  in  the  organization. 

I  recall  that  some  years  ago  I  was  visiting  out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  on  one  of  my  annual  trips,  and  one  of 
our  good  friends  out  there,  the  head  of  a  store,  took 
me  out  to  play  golf.  While  we  were  in  the  clubhouse, 
getting  ready  to  go  out  on  the  course,  he  detailed  to  me 
a  conversation  which  he  had  just  had  before  he  left 
the  store  to  play  golf.  He  said.  “I  had  a  talk  with  our 
corset  buyer  and  I  told  her  that  this  year  she  must  get 
an  increase  in  sales  and  she  said.  ‘Well,  that  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  do.  because  last  year  the  rubber 
corset  was  very  large  and  we  got  great  sales  from  it. 
but  this  year  the  women  are  not  interested  in  that.  They 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  corsets  at  all.  so  I 
don’t  see  how  I  am  going  to  get  an  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness.’  ” 

So  he  said,  “Well,  whether  it  is  large  or  small,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  money  that  is  going  to  be  spent 
for  your  merchandise  in  this  city,  and  I  expect  you  to 
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get  an  increase.  You  may  liave  to  take  it  from  your 
competitors,  but  you  have  got  to  get  it!” 
riun  he  said  to  me.  “Wasn't  I  right?” 

I  said,  "No,  you  were  wholly  wrong.” 

He  said,  “How  do  you  figure  that?” 

"\\  ell,”  I  sai<l,  “your  store  is  not  the  largest  in  the 
city.  It  doesn’t  do  the  largest  volume.  In  the  general 
expectancy  of  things,  you  haven't  got  so  many  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  corset  buyer  ability  as  some  of  the 
other  stores.  SupiK)se,  this  morning,  while  you  were 
talking  tf)  your  Imyer,  the  heads  of  the  other  stores 
were  talking  to  their  buyers  along  the  same  lines — have 
you  any  idea  that  your  merely  assuring  your  buyer  that 
she  must  get  up  and  take  business  from  your  competi¬ 
tors  is  g(»ing  to  turn  the  trick? 

"^'ou  mu.st  recognize  the  condition  that  you  face.  It 
may  be  that  your  buyer  is  not  the  best  buyer  in  town 
and  yet  she  may  be  the  best  buyer  you  can  afford. 
Therefore  you  must  make  a  jiersonal  contribution  to 
the  success  of  that  buyer,  so  that  that  buyer,  supple¬ 
mented  by  what  you  can  give,  will  then  be  the  best 
buyer  in  the  town.” 

Ke.spoiisibilitie8  and  Opportunities 

That  is  a  simple  incident,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  it  is  contained  the  entire  substance  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  the  opportunities  for  management.  Manage¬ 
ment  must  do  something  for  everybody  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Instead  of  being  up  in  an  office  on  the  fourth 
door,  waiting  for  the  figures  to  be  handed  in.  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  figures,  finding  fault  when  the  figures  are 
not  satisfactory,  expressing  a  word  of  praise  when  the 
figures  happen  to  be  satisfactory,  management  ought  to 
concern  itself  definitely  with  making  such  contributions 
to  people  all  down  along  the  line,  who  are  doing  their 
siMxialized  jobs,  so  that  management  will  have  an  actual 
inlUience  in  the  creation  of  those  figures  and  not  be 
content  with  merely  the  vise-ing  of  those  figures  after 
they  have  passed  into  history.  T'hat  is  our  job. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  management  to  get 
down  to  earth,  to  do  its  job.  I  believe  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  any  etiterprise  is  that  enterprise  itself,  it  is 
the  living  jiersonification  of  that  enterprise,  and  that 
management  must  be  so  conscious  of  every  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  its  business,  it  must  be  so  close  to  every  im- 
jwrtant  fact  of  the  business,  that  nothing  can  hap|)en 
in  the  business  without  management  knowing  it  and 
influencing  it.  affecting  it.  bringing  the  results  to  where 
they  should  be. 

Extravagance  Must  Be  Eliminated 

Wc  have  certain  imix)rtant  tasks  at  present.  They 
were  always  imix)rtant ;  they  are  not  new  tasks.  They 
were  always  important,  but  l)ecause  of  the  conditions 
that  have  l)een  created  by  this  depression.  l)ecause  of 
the  difficulty  in  securing  accustomed  volume,  those  tasks 
are  accentuated  and  loom  up  i)erhaps  more  than  they 
have  in  the  past,  but  they  were  always  important.  In 
that  connection  nothing  is  more  important  jierhaps  than 
a  proixT  control  of  expense.  I  don’t  see  how  we  can 
Mink  the  fact  any  longer  that  the  department  store 
management  of  this  country  for  many  years  has  been 
e.xtravagant  and  wasteful,  it  has  l)een  careless.  Many 
merchants  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  thought 


that  they  were  Napoleons  of  business  and  that  they 
must  erect  monuments  to  them.selves,  and  so  they  have 
gone  on  year  after  year  adding  to  store  plants  until 
they  simply  have  been  compelled  to  play  this  volume 
game. 

What  a  .satisfactory,  what  a  wholesome,  what  a  fine 
thing  it  would  l)e  if  in  a  year  like  this  merchants  could 
.say  to  them.selves,  “Well,  it  is  gf)ing  to  be  difticult  or 
well  nigh  impossible  to  get  the  same  volume  that  wc 
got  last  year  or  to  increase  that  volume,  ami  consc- 
(juently  I  am  going  to  ])ull  in  my  horns,  I  am  going  to 
organize  my  business  for  this  year  so  that  I  will  be 
content  to  take  a  little  less  volume  and  make  the  same 
jirofit  or  perhaps  a  little  more  profit,  and  be  able  to 
keep  those  folks  in  the  business  whose  continuance  is 
important  to  the  store.” 

Rents  Too  High 

Hut  we  can’t  do  that  because  we  have  enormous 
buildings.  There  is  hardly  a  department  store  in  this 
country  which  isn’t  at  least  one  third  larger  than  its 
business  warrants,  and  still  we  go  on  building,  making 
them  larger.  Rents  are  all  too  high.  There  is  a  factor 
that  we  can’t  reduce  except  as  we  can  get  increased 
volume.  And  so.  wdiile  we  do  recognize  that  there  is 
something  ludicrous  and  silly  in  this  mad  rush  for  vol¬ 
ume,  which  brings  us  nothing  in  the  way  of  net  profit, 
which  makes  a  tremendous  noise  like  a  freight  car 
grinding  along  on  flat  wheels  and  which  we  mistake 
perhaps  for  big  business  and  for  speed,  still,  we  have 
to  do  it  because  of  our  rush  to  increase  our  buildings 
and  our  expenses.  Tins  is  a  time  for  us  to  go  as  far 
the  other  way  as  we  safely  can,  and  I  think  very  few 
of  us  realize  or  will  realize,  until  we  have  tried  it, 
how  far  we  can  go  in  the  other  direction,  becaus'  we 
are  all  victims  of  our  own  imaginations. 

There  was  a  discussion  in  this  room,  last  night  at 
the  smoker,  about  the  lopping  off  of  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditures  and  things  which  |)erhaps  are  too  costly  at 
this  time,  and  I  noted  that  hardly  a  man  dared  to  get 
up  on  his  feet  and  express  himself  as  believing  that 
the  time  had  come  to  retluce  some  of  these  things.  Why? 
Because  we  are  all  victims  of  our  own  imaginations. 
We  in  the  department  store  are  exactly  in  a  class  with 
the  nations  of  the  world,  in  their  mad  competition  in 
the  building  of  navies  and  armaments.  We  suffer  from 
our  own  imaginations.  We  place  a  tremendous  pre¬ 
mium  upon  things  which  too  often  our  customers  don’t 
care  a  darn  about. 

When  we  do  get  into  the  business  of  pruning  down 
those  things,  cutting  them  down  to  a  ixjint  which  can  be 
justified  by  sound  business  judgment,  we  do  something 
which  we  l)elieve  perhaps  is  so  revolutionary  that  the 
world  is  going  to  come  crashing  down  alxmt  our  ears, 
and  we  listen  nervously  to  see  what  is  going  to  hapi)en, 
and  nothing  does  happen. 

Our  Job  to  Sell  Merchandise 

i  This  is  a  time  for  inventory  and  expense  control, 
i  and  I  don’t  believe  that  anyl)ody  can  over-estimate  the 
;  imix)rtance  of  sound  inventory  and  expense  control  at 
1  all  times,  but  particularly  at  a  time  like  this.  Yet  I 
r  realize  that  those  two  things,  as  imjwrtant  as  they  are, 
t  may  easily  turn  out  to  be  a  pair  of  fine  undertakers 
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The  New  Transit  Form 

By  John  (i.  Clark.  Director  of  liiHiirunro 

I'rcscnted  before  the  Turntieth  .Inniial  Convention,  Traffic  Cronff  Session.  February  4,  I'AH 


TKAN'Srr  Insurance,  as  we  understand  it.  is  now 
nearly  ten  years  old.  N’o  single  agency  has  done 
so  much  to  develop  this  idea  of  protc'ction.  as 
ap])lied  to  retail  stores,  as  has  the  Traffic  (iroup  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  (ukmIs  .Association.  \\  e  think  most 
of  you.  even  if  your  store  is  not  among  the  5(X)  or 
more  stores  using  the  Paige  Transit  Form  developed 
hv  the  Traffic  ( iroup,  know  something  ah  )Ut  it  and  its 
features  of  insurance  i)rotection. 

The  form,  as  we  have  come  to  know  it,  has  been  in 
use  for  nearly  eight  years,  a  ])eriod  sufficient,  we  he- 
litve,  to  give  the  Insurance  Company  and  ourselves  time 


4.  Indemnity  for  unreasonahle  delay,  if  delay 
in  shi])ment  is  admitted  hy  carriers. 

.S.  Carriers  liahilitv  release  changed  from  ex¬ 
cess  of  $.S0  ]K‘r  jiackag  ‘  to  excess  of  5()c 
per  pound  with  a  minimum  of  $.S0  i)er 
shijMuent. 

6.  Basis  of  claims  settlements  to  he  invoice 
value  plus  10  per  cent. 

7.  Reduction  in  rate  for  stores  not  desiring 
insurance  on  delivery  .service. 

Aircraft  (Carriers 


to  test  the  merits  of  the  insurance. 

It  was  felt  that  the  ]H)licy  very  well  covered  the  needs 
of  the  average  store  ten  years  ag  >.  and  to  a  large  degree 
the  interests  of  store  owners  have  been  adetpiately 
protected  in  the  pa.st. 

Modifications  to  Meet  New  Conditions 

Changing  conditions  in  merchandise  buying  and 
transportatitm  make  it  necessary  that  the  'Transit  In¬ 
surance  Policy  also  he  changed  or  modified  to  conform 
to  progress  and  present  day  condititms.  as  well  as  to 
contemi)late  contingencies  that  may  arise  in  the  future. 

Following  the  Concurrent  Conventions  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  May.  a  Committee  of  the  'Traffic  Croup  was 
apixfinted  to  consitler  and  effect  a  revision  of  the 
'Transit  Insurance  Form. 

A  numl)er  of  Committee  meetings  were  held  at 
which  the  many  problems  of  transportation  from  an 
insurance  standpoint  were  discussed.  'The  Committee, 
realizing  that  it  is  an  impossible  task  to  produce  a  i)olicy 
form  that  is  absolutely  perfect  from  every  angle,  or 
one  that  would  or  could  Ije  accei)tahle  to  every  store, 
undertr>ok  to  revise  the  form  so  it  would  meet  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  majority  of  stores. 

After  the  Committee  decided  what  revision  was 
essential  and  necessary,  a  rejiresentative  of  the  John 
C.  Paige  Company  was  invited  to  attend  further  meet¬ 
ings,  so  that  the  ideas  of  the  Committee  and  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  insurance  representative  could  he  correlated 
and  cr  ■'■'allized  into  a  new  insurance  form. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  you  that  members  of  the 
Natior.  -i  Retail  Dry  Goods  AsscKiation  can  now  obtain 
the  revised  form  on  new  and  renewal  iwlicies. 

Additional  Advantages  of  the  New  Form 

'The  improved  features  of  the  new  form  are: 

1.  Protection  of  merchandise,  when  trans¬ 
ported  by  aircraft  carrier. 

2.  Insurance  while  merchandise  is  in  custody 
of  Freight  Forwarders  in  due  course  of 
transit. 

3.  F^xclusion  of  “fragile  merchandise”  re- 
sficted  to  crockery,  glass  and  chinaware, 
\/orks  of  art  or  merchandise  pack'  d  in 
^lass. 

Continued 


Rapid  strides  are  being  made  in  the  develojanent  (»f 
transportation  facilities  and  it  is  our  belief  that  within 
the  next  few  years  a  considerable  volume  of  merchan¬ 
dise  of  high  value  will  he  transporte<l  hy  aircraft  car¬ 
riers.  The  Committee  contemplates  this  situation  and 
the  ])olicy  is  amended  so  that  merchandise  s  >  trans¬ 
ported  would  come  within  the  scope  of  protection  pro¬ 
vided. 

Freight  Consolidators  and  Forwarders 

It  would  appear  now  that  stores  are  more  inclined 
toward  group  buying  and  consedidation  of  shipments 
than  at  anytime  in  the  history  of  retailing.  Alost  of 
you  are  familiar  with  consolidated  shi])ments  in  large 
centers  of  di.strihution,  particularly  in  New  York  City, 
as  a  means  toward  economy  in  transportation  costs. 

In  connection  with  this  development,  there  is  a  gap 
in  insurance  protection.  In  the  matter  of  consolidated 
shijjments.  it  is  exi)ected  that  at  times  merchandise 
might  he  in  the  premises  of  a  consolidator  or  freiglit 
forwarder  where  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the 
st(jre  might  he  exposed  to  fire  and  other  hazards.  'The 
•store  is  without  insurance  protection,  during  such  in¬ 
terruption  in  transit,  unless  arrangements  liave  ])re- 
viously  been  made  to  provide  fire  insurance  jxdicies  of 
a  specific  nature.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  the  transit 
policy  broadened  s  )  that  merchandise  is  covered  against 
the  ])erils  of  transportation,  while  it  is  in  the  custody 
of  freight  forwarders  in  the  due  course  of  transit. 

Fragile  Goods  Included 

Practically  all  'Transit  Policies  used  heretofore  have 
excluded  claims  for  breakage  of  crockery,  glass,  china- 
ware.  musical  instruments,  works  of  art  and  other 
fragile  goods.  When  giving  consideration  to  the  item  of 
fragile  merchandise,  which  covers  many  items  and 
jjresents  a  ])rohlem  that  invites  many  <lifFerences  of 
opinion,  it  was  decided  that  since  the  term  “fragile 
goods”  was  so  difficult  to  define  it  .should  l)e  removed 
from  the  ixdicy.  Under  the  revised  form  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  other  fragile  goods  are  now  subject  to 
insurance.  'The  new  form,  however,  still  excludes 
recovery  for  breakage  of  crockery,  glass,  chinaware. 
an<l  works  of  art.  but  the  policy  is  clear  in  defining 
these  excluded  items. 
on  page  272 


The  1931  Work  Program  of  the  Association 

As  Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 


THI£  1931  Work  Pro|'rani  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  its  Associate  Divisions 
and  (jroups  was  approved  at  the  annual  imeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Many  problems  both  of  an 
economic  and  legislative  character  affecting  the  retail 
craft  will  receive  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
.\ssociation  during  the  present  year.  The  following 
brief  details  give  a  concise  summary  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  services  and  activities  to  he  conducted  by  your 
Associatitm  this  year. 

Bureau  *»f  Aeeouiitiiig  uiul  (Miilrol 

Improved  report  on  departmental  merchandising 
statistics  and  operating  e.\i)enses. 

Publication  of  revised  "Inventory  Shortages  and 
Remedies"  (editorial  work  now  under  way). 

Publicatitni  of  revised  section  of  l£.\\)ense  Manual 
now  being  prepared  by  Northern  Ohio  and  Baltimore 
t'ontrollers’  (jroui)S. 

Annual  Convention  in  May. 

Publication  of  Convention  Proceedings. 

Completion  of  Contrtdlers'  Ctni press  manual  on 
"Control  as  an  Aid  to  Merchandisinp,"  and  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  fall. 

Formation  of  twf)  additional  research  groups. 
Buildinp  the  Controllers'  Congress  program  for 
February  .Annual  Convention  of  the  .\ssociation 
Flash  Report  on  1931  business. 

Routine  icork  of  the  Bureau,  under  general  head  of 
“Service  to  Members." 

Monthly  articles  in  The  Bi’i.letin. 

Special  article  tvriting  in  trade  periodicals  in  con¬ 
nections  with  general  i)ublicity  for  the  Congress. 

Bureau  of  Insurance 

Survey  Service — From  indications  it  ajjpears  that 
al«)Ut  si.xty  jMjr  cent  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to 
making  insurance  surveys.  This  large  jHircentage  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  small  stores  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  insurance  survey  service. 

'I'he  remainder  of  the  time  will  Ik*  devoted  to  answer¬ 
ing  insurance  inquiries  of  Association  memhers  and 
in  the  develojmient  of  sjjecial  policies  a])i)licahle  to 
dei)artment  stores. 

riie  Bureau  is  now  engage<l  in  collaborating  with  the 
Traffic  Group  in  developing  ainl  handling  the  transit 
lK)licy.  with  the  idea  that  the  policy  l)e  handled  through 
the  Brokerage  Office. 

Bureau  of  Sales  Promotion 

Data  Book — The  Data  Book,  issued  six  times  a 
year,  is  the  official  juiblication  of  the  Division,  dis¬ 
tributed  to  members  only.  It  furnishes  material  of 
technical  value  on  sales  promotion  and  advertising 
subjects. 

Six  Month  Calendar  of  Promotional  Dates — Calen¬ 
dars  will  be  distributed  every  six  months,  which  sug¬ 
gest  the  i)romotional  ))ossibilities  of  certain  legal  and 
iniblic  holidays  and  dates  of  historical  events. 

Promoting  the  Store  Series — This  is  a  series  of 


monthly  articles  publi.shed  by  meml)ers  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  api)earing  in  ITtE  Bulletin. 

The  Reference  File  anil  Loan  Library — Every  day 
this  file  is  enriched  with  new  promotional  ideas.  Plan¬ 
ning  procedures,  contacts,  direct  mail  samples,  de\)art- 
mental  promotions,  trade  at  home  campaigns,  store 
wide  events,  etc.  'I'hese  jxjrt folios  are  in  constant  de¬ 
mand  by  our  memhers. 

The  Continuation  of  the  Study  "Customer  Analy¬ 
sis” — 'File  first  report  on  "Customer  .Analysis"  was 
made  at  the  February  Convention.  The  study  will  be 
continued  and  the  Committee  enlarged.  Its  purpose  is 
to  evaluate  various  contrcjl  .sy.stems,  keeping  in  mind 
the  ]«>ssibility  of  setting  up  an  efficient  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A. 
system,  which  can  l)e  put  into  effect  and  maintained  by 
individual  stores,  without  the  accompanying  prohibitive 
costs  of  present  systems. 

The  Model  Sales  Plan — Due  to  a  constant  stream 
of  re(|uests  for  a  comjilete  exix)sition  of  sales  planning, 
the  Directors  of  the  Division  suggested  that  a  model 
sales  ])lan  be  developed.  It  was  felt  that  the  plan  should 
be  visualized  so  that  its  fundamental  procedure  could 
be  either  adopted  or  adapted  by  any  store  not  entirely 
sold  on  its  present  ])lanning  system. 

Ratio  of  Advertising  Expenditure  of  Sales  by  Days 
of  if'  eek — The  major  ])uri)ose  of  this  study  is  to  show 
that  retail  advertising  in  relation  to  sales  is  unhalanced 
— that  on  certain  days  too  much  is  sjjent  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  thus  sacrificing  the  i)romotional  ])ossibilities  of 
other  days — also  that  the  days  on  which  certain  de¬ 
partments  advertise  could  be  effectively  changed,  etc. 
By  making  a  comprehensive  study  in  a  few  stores  it  was 
felt  that  the  inter])retation  of  the  results  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  insjjire  many  individual  stores  to  make  their 
own  studies,  thereby  resulting  in  another  step  forward 
in  the  inqmivement  of  retail  advertising. 

Retail  Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising — This  is  a 
])roposed  publication  t)f  a  manual  on  retail  advertising. 
Its  chapters  are  to  contribute  an  authoritative  view  of 
the  most  recent  developments  in  retail  advertising, 
written  by  leading  sales  promotion  men  in  the  fiekl. 
There  undouhtedly  is  a  need  for  this  manual  and  an 
apiweciative  market  for  it. 

Bui'i'au  of  Vlerchamlise  Management 

'Pile  work  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
will  continue  along  the  same  lines  as  during  the  past 
year,  with  special  enqihasis  uixm  those  problems  which 
come  up  currently  and  which  need  immediate  attention. 

Meetings  of  Retailers  and  Manufacturers — .A  .series 
of  conferences  between  retailers  and  manufacturers  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  store,  to  discuss  the  current 
pn)blems  of  siwcific  lines  of  merchandise,  have  been 
scheduletl  for  the  coming  year.  The  puri)ose  of  these 
conferences  is  to  bring  about  better  relations  between 
retailers  and  manufacturers,  and  to  plan  and  direct 
studies  of  existing  practices  so  that  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  may  be  taken. 
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Distribution  of  Educational  Merchandising  Books 
—  (1)  The  Buyer's  Manual:  The  enthusiastic  response 
to  The  Buyer’s  Manual  has  demonstrated  the  need  for 
this  type  of  literature.  The  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Division  plans  to  work  with  universities,  training  divi¬ 
sions  of  stores  and  merchandising  and  buying  execu¬ 
tives,  to  get  as  wide  a  distribution  as  possible  of  the 
Second  Edition  of  The  Buyer’s  Manual  (containing 
the  additional  material  published  in  the  past  year  in 
the  Buyer’s  Job  series).  This  second  edition  has  just 
been  published.  (2)  The  Merchandise  Control  Man¬ 
ual:  Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  merchandise  control 
have  been  so  widesi)read  and  numerous  that  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Division’s  new  l)Ook  on  this  subject 
should  have  a  wide  distribution.  As  far  as  is  known, 
this  is  the  first  complete  manual  of  merchandise  control 
that  has  ever  l)een  published. 

Continuance  of  Buyer's  Job  Series  Along  Special¬ 
ized  Line* — I'he  comments  on  the  timeliness  and  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  the  Buyer’s  Job  articles  have  prompted 
the  Directors  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
to  vote  unanimtmsly  to  continue  this  series.  During  the 
coming  year  it  is  planned  to  direct  the  articles  toward 
sjx'cific  merchandising  problems,  tied  up  insofar  as 
jx)ssible  with  individual  lines  of  merchandise. 

Summer  Convention — The  Merchandise  Managers 
Division  will  hold  a  one  day  Convention  in  June,  1931 
in  the  environs  of  New  York. 

Committees — As  current  merchandising  needs  de¬ 
mand,  committees  of  members  of  the  Division  will  l)e 
api)ointed  to  study  specialized  problems  and  formulate 
standards  of  practice  that  will  help  to  minimize  these 
problems.  Committees  functioning  at  the  j)resent  time 
are  The  Color  Coordination  Committee,  The  Size 
Terminology  Committee  and  The  Committee  on  Mark¬ 
down  Classifications. 

Research  and  Consulting  Service — The  Division  will 
continue  to  conduct  studies  desired  by  individual  mem- 
l)ers.  When  insufficient  information  on  the  subjects  in 
question  is  in  the  Association’s  files,  inquiries  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  typical  stores,  the  answers  summarized,  and 
the  results  returned  to  each  store  and  the  members 
making  the  inquiry.  It  has  been  possible  in  this  way  to 
assemble  a  mass  of  valuable  information  far  members, 
much  of  which  has  been  published  in  The  Bulletin, 
in  separate  iKKjklets  or  in  mimeographed  form. 

Bureau  of  Store  Management 
Reduction  of  Store  Operating  Expenses — Supple¬ 
menting  its  preliminary  report.  “Suggestions  for  Re¬ 
ducing  Store  Exi)enses.”  a  further  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Operating 
Exi)enses.  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  which  will 
be  iniblished  in  reix)rt  form. 

Organization  and  Operating  of  Workrooms — Com¬ 
pletion  and  publication  of  a  practical  manual  on  the 
proper  organization  and  oi)eration  of  all  tyi^es  of  work¬ 
rooms  encountered  in  department  and  specialty  stores. 
Brief  surveys  on  individual  workrooms  with  relation 
to  costs  of  oj)eration,  metht>ds  and  systems,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  problems. 

Reduction  of  Customer  Returns  —  Survey,  study 
and  report  on  the  nature  and  e.xtent  of  cooperative 
campaigns  conducted  by  different  communities  to  com¬ 
bat  customer  returns.  Continuation  of  activities  of 
Committee  on  Causes  of  Customer  Returns  through : 
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Dissemination  of  manual  on  Reducing  CiLstomer  Re¬ 
turns;  Maintaining  active  propaganda  for  reduction  of 
returns  through:  Removal  of  causes  within  the  store; 
Development  of  program  for  consumer  ediK*ation. 

Manual  on  Scope  and  Character  of  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Activities — Definition  and  analysis  of  functions 
properly  coming  within  the  realm  of  Store  Manage¬ 
ment,  outlining  the  duties  and  activities  which  in  the 
average  store  represent  the  functions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  store  manager. 

Compensation  Study — Continuation  and  extension 
of  the  sales  clerk’s  compensation  study  conducted  by 
.Miss  Bezanson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
promoting  more  e.xtensive  application  of  study  on  the 
part  of  member  stores;  publication  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Bezansjn  and 
collection  and  dissemination  of  data  outlining  stores’ 
experience  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Survey  and 
report  on  wage  payment -systems  for  various  types  of 
workrooms. 

Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Wrapping 
and  Packing  Supplies  and  Met/iods— Completion  of 
Committee’s  report  on  simplification  of  paper  bags, 
folding  bo.xes,  set-up  boxes,  and  corrugated  boxes,  and 
continuous  campaign  to  promote  the  adoption  and 
application  of  simplified  sizes  recommended  among  re¬ 
tail  stores  and  supply  manufacturers.  Extending  sim¬ 
plification  program  to  other  supplies  studied.  Stand¬ 
ardization  of  specifications  of  paper  bags,  folding 
boxes,  set-up  bo.xes.  and  corrugated  boxes.  Simplific¬ 
ation  and  standardization  of  tissue  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  twine  and  gummed  tape.  Standardization  of 
folding  methods  and  of  methods  of  preparing  mer¬ 
chandise  for  delivery,  acconling  to  different  types  of 
transactions. 

Closer  cooperation  with  other  management  groups 
in  studying  and  reporting  on  management  problems. 

Bureau  of  Delivery 

Study  of  Job  Analysis — In  order  that  our  member¬ 
ship  may  be  able  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  various 
internal  and  external  delivery  operations,  studies  will 
be  made,  summarized  and  distributed  to  show  the 
methods  of  operation  and  the  proiluction  of  employee 
in  units  of  work  done. 

A  Study  of  Packing  and  Wrapping  Operations — 
This  study  will  l)e  conducted  to  develop  and  determine 
not  only  the  best  and  most  economical  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  special  types  of  merchandise  for  both  delivery 
locally  and  by  common  carrier,  but  will  include  lay¬ 
outs  of  Packing  Sections  and  Wrapping  Desks.  Time 
studies  of  the  various  operations  will  be  included,  so 
that  lost  motions  and  inefficient  methods  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  atid  eliminated. 

Studies  and  Research — .\  comparison  (jf  Consoli¬ 
dated  and  Cooperative  Delivery  .Systems  will  be  studied 
and  a  report  published.  Further  information  on  systems 
of  common  practices  will  be  secured  for  inclusion  in 
a  Delivery  Data  Handbo<jk  or  Manual.  Publication  of 
the  Year  Book  will  be  continued. 

Consulting  Service — .\  Delivery  Survey  .Service,  for 
our  members,  at  a  nominal  cost,  will  be  made  available. 
Will  continue  to  answer  inquires  on  delivery  problems 
and  inform  members  of  any  developments  in  the  de¬ 
livery  field. 
on  page  268 
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Safety  Work  in  Delivery  Departments 

A  Study  by 

The  Bureau  of  Researeh  and  Information 
and  The  Retail  Delivery  Association 

The  first  part  of  this  study,  relating  to  department  stores  as  a  ivhole,  appeared  in 
the  February  issue  of  The  Bulletin. — The  Editor. 


AI.THOUCiH  all  (k-partments  in  a  store  may  proht 
by  a  profjram  to  reduce  accidents  anionjj  employ¬ 
ees,  there  are  certain  jobs  which  oflter  higher  acci¬ 
dent  hazards  to  customers  and  the  general  public.  On 
these  jobs,  the  prevention  and  reduction  in  the  number 
and  severity  of  accidents  is  of  such  great  imixjrtance, 
that  one  of  the  chief  measures  of  the  employee’s  ability 
on  his  job  is  his  accident  record. 

Representative  of  such  classes  of  employees  in  de¬ 
partment  store  work  are  drivers  in  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  and  operators  of  passenger  elevators.  In  the 
delivery  department  particularly,  stores  find  that  much 
resi)onsibility  must  be  placed  uixin  the  individual  driv¬ 
ers,  since  the  scope  of  safety  devices  is  necessarily 
limited  and  close  supervision  is  impossible.  ( )rganized 
accident  prevention  work  has  therefore  been  developed 
in  the  delivery  departments  of  many  stores. 

rile  e.xperience  of  progressive  delivery  ilepartments 
indicates  that  an  effective  accident  prevention  program 
must  he  carefully  planned  and  followed  up  constantly. 
It  is  the  resixinsiliility  of  management  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  make  sure  that  the  drivers  are 
competent  and  that  they  are  operating  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  possible,  as  relates  to  their  eijuip- 
inent,  schedules  of  work,  and  knowledge  of  their  job. 

Es^<entials  of  \ii  Effective  Program 

Some  of  the  es.sentials  of  an  effective  accident  pre¬ 
vention  program  are  given  here  as  summarized  from  the 
information  contributed  by  representative  delivery  de- 
jiartments.  'I'hese  same  points  apply  to  accident  pre¬ 
vention  work  for  any  groups  of  employees,  whose 
ability  is  measured  at  least  partly  in  tenns  of  a  good 
accident  record. 

1 .  Plan 

■Adopt  an  organized  jilan  for  accident  jirevention.  and 
follow  through  on  the  plan. 

1.  Inspection 

Improve  equipment  to  eliminate  accident  hazards. 
Inspect  e(|uipment  at  regular  intervals,  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  kept  in  good  running  order.  Investigate  and  give 
drivers  information  on  condition  of  rojuls. 

3.  Selection  of  Employees 

Consider  (pialifications  for  safe  driving  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  promotion  of  drivers. 

4.  Training  in  Accident  Prerrntion 

Instruct  drivers,  keep  their  continued  interest,  and 
follow  up  to  make  sure  that  instructions  are  followed. 

5.  Appraisal  of  Accident  Record 

Set  up  some  method  for  investigating,  recording, 
and  evaluating  driver’s  accident  record. 


6.  Incentives 

Use  this  accident  record  in  considering  and  giving 
rewards  and  penalties. 

ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN  DELIVERY 
DEPARTMENTS 

(This  infornuition  teas  collected  from  deliz’ery 
superintendents  in  .fez'enteen  of  the  larger  department 
stores  of  the  country.) 

Statistics 

“Accident,”  in  department  store  use,  includes  prop¬ 
erty  damage  (no  matter  how  minor),  collision,  and 
liersonal  injury. 

Record  for  1930 —  .Among  15  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  country,  10  stores  reported  a  de- 
crea.se  in  the  number  of  accidents  by  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  for  the  first  half  of  1930,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1929. 

Record  fur  last  5  years — The  record  over  the  last 
five  years  is  less  favorable.  For  number  of  accidents 
for  year,  iier  average  numlier  of  vehicles  operated,  a 
marked  decrease  is  shown  by  only  three  stores,  a  slight 
decrease  by  two  more  stores,  and  for  five  stores  the 
accident  rate  over  the  last  few  years  has  remained 
approximately  the  same. 

The  record  of  the  department  .stores  in  the  “Inter- 
fieet  Safety  Contest”  in  Cleveland  is  a  challenge  to 
other  cities.  The  figures  are  those  for  Division  A  in  this 
Safety  Contest,  namely,  dejiartment  stores  operating 
10  or  more  trucks.  Ten  department  stores  participated 
in  this  contest.  .A  comparison  of  the  two  years  that  this 
contest  has  been  in  operation,  gives  us  the  following 
figures : 

Miles  No.  of  Miles  Operated 
Year  Operated  Accidents  per  Accident 

Xov.  1928— Oct.  1929  3,235,374  228  14,190 

Nov.  1929— Oct.  1930  3,243,103  128  25,415 

Quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Safety  Council: 

“Upon  the  completion  of  one  year,  after 
comparing  the  first  six  months  of  that  year 
with  the  last  six  months  we  had  reduced  our 
accidents  50  per  cent ;  now  comparing  our 
second  year’s  effort  with  our  first  year’s  we 
still  show  a  reduction  in  numlier  of  accidents 
of  100,  or  44  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  miles 
operated  per  accident  of  11,225,  or  79  per 
cent. 

“This  e.xperience  clearly  demonstrates  the 
value  of  concentration  of  effort  on  accident 
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Concurrent 

Conventions 

May  25-26-27-28 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 

at  the 

Mayflower  Hotel 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

at  the 

Wardman  Park  Hotel 


These  Group  Conventions  will  be 

Technical  Clinics  for  correct  diagnosis  and 

specialized  treatment  of  Retailing  Problems 

Attendance  at  these  Conventions  v/ill  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  for  you  and  your  organization.  They  will  stress — 

THE  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS — Greater  safeguarding  of  Merchan¬ 
dising  Profits. 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION  —  Concrete  Methods  of  Expense  Re¬ 
duction  and  Economy  of  Operation. 

PERSONNEL  GROUP — Personnel  Methods  that  will  reduce  cost  and 

increase  efficiency. 

TRAFFIC  GROUP — Bringing  Merchandise  from  manufacturer  to  store 

counter  expeditiously  and  economically. 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION — Increased  Efficiency  with  Decreased 

Expense. 
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prevention,  -and  the  drivers  of  department 
stores  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  for  at¬ 
taining  such  a  splendid  safety  achievement.” 

Store  Plan 

'I'hat  a  number  of  these  stores  have  an  organized 
year-around  plan  for  accident  prevention  was  indicated 
by  answers  to  the  questionnaire.  The  details  of  these 
plans  vary,  but  in  general  a  good  plan  provides  for 
regular  inspection  of  equipment,  development  of  driv¬ 
ers  from  among  helpers,  careful  selection  of  new  driv¬ 
ers,  regular  follow-up  on  inexperienced  drivers,  review 
of  accidents  as  to  driver’s  responsibility,  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  incentives  for  good  individual  records. 

The  need  of  an  organized  plan  and  its  hearty  support 
by  the  store  management  is  thus  summarized  by  the 
head  of  a  large  delivery  organization :  “The  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  accident  prevention  work  is  the  ack¬ 
nowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  management  that  man¬ 
agement  is  partially  responsible  for  all  accidents  which 
occur.” 

Inspection 

Each  truck  may  be  inspected  once  every  week  by  the 
Delivery  Superintendent  or  by  the  manager  of  the 
garage,  so  as  to  check  up  on  the  brakes,  steering  parts, 
and  general  condition  of  truck,  keeping  the  thoughts  of 
accident  precaution  in  mind. 

A  few  delivery  departments  keep  track  of  condition 
of  roads  and  post  notices  on  a  bulletin  board,  warning 
drivers  about  roads  that  are  not  in  good  condition. 

Selection  of  Employees 

Promotion  of  Helpers — It  is  a  policy  in  some  stores 
not  to  hire  chauflFeurs  from  the  outside,  but  to  develop 
chauffeurs  from  among  the  helpers.  In  this  way  a 
store  has  a  contingent  force  of  chauffeurs,  from  whom 
to  draw  in  peak  seasons  or  in  case  one  of  the  regular 
chauffeurs  must  be  permanently  replaced. 

“Most  of  our  chauffeurs  are  promoted  from  helpers. 
During  their  term  as  a  helper  they  are  allowed  to  drive, 
and  the  chauffeur  reports  as  to  their  ability.  Our  most 
competent  drivers  are  picked. for  this  work.” 

Employment  Requirements — The  following  require¬ 
ments  were  given,  many  of  them  being  mentioned  by 
several  stores. 

Married,  or  men  with  some  home  responsibili¬ 
ties  preferred. 

Physically  sound  (examination  in  vision,  hear¬ 
ing,  and  heart). 

Good  general  personal  appearance. 

Grammar  school  graduate,  and  preferably 
some  high  school  education. 

Previous  accident  record  investigated. 

References  for  character  and  trustworthiness 
investigated. 

Show  chauffeur’s  license ;  questions  as  to 
trucks  driven,  number  of  years,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  city. 

(See  talk  by  Dr.  V.  V’.  Anderson  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company,  Inc.,  presented  at  1929  Convention  of  the 
Retail  Delivery  Association  for  list  of  “Personnel 
Oualifications  for  Drivers”.) 

Continued 


Standards  Set  by  United  Parcel  Service — 

Age — 21  to  32;  preference  21  to  28. 

Education — Grammar  school  or  equivalent ; 
preference  two  years  high  school.  Neither 
too  little  or  too  extensive  schooling  is  desir¬ 
able.  A  minimum  standard  is  necessary, 
from  which  can  be  expected  intelligent  con¬ 
versation,  the  use  of  good  grammar,  facility 
in  handling  C.  O.  D.  transactions  and  tact¬ 
ful  adjustment  of  minor  difficulties.  Too 
extensive  education  results  in  excessive 
labor  turnover. 

Appearance — Clean-cut.  neat,  good  personal 
habits ;  medium  height  and  weight,  extremes 
avoided. 

Stability  in  Previous  Work — No  more  than 
four  jobs  during  the  past  five  years  unless 
applicant  has  retained  at  least  one  job  for  a 
period  of  two  years  or  over. 

Martial  Status  —  Preference,  married  men 
with  families. 

Physical  Qualifications — Sound  as  to  sight, 
hearing,  heart,  lungs. 

Intelligence — (As  determined  by  intelligence 
test),  normal  in  all  respects. 

Temperament  —  Emotionally  stable,  well- 
poised,  inately  courteous. 

Safe  driving  characteristic — Freedom  from 
mental  and  nervous  defects,  normal  reaction 
time,  sufficient  driving  experience,  good 
safety  habits. 

Tests — Applicants  are  frequently  questioned  on  their 
knowlege  of  the  traffic  code.  A  test  in  the  actual  driv¬ 
ing  is  given  the  applicant  in  many  stores  by  requiring 
him  to  drive  in  traffic  with  the  head  of  garage  and  to 
be  approved  by  him  before  employment  is  given.  Psy¬ 
chological  tests  are  given  in  a  few  stores. 

For  drivers  already  employed  in  the  store,  who  have 
had  accident  records,  one  store  gives  physical  and  psy¬ 
chiatric  examination  and  studies  the  case  history  of  the 
individual. 

.\nother  store  says,  “In  connection  with  safety  work 
conducted  by  the  Better  Traffic  Committee  of  this  city, 
all  our  drivers  having  accidents  are  sent  to  the  Accident 
Research  Association  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  they  are  examined  for  sight,  hearing,  mentality 
and  physical  fitness  for  driving.” 

Training  in  Accident  Prevention 

Training  in  accident  prevention  may  consist  of  spec¬ 
ial  schooling  for  new  drivers,  group  meetings  of  all 
drivers,  to  arouse  and  hold  their  interest  in  safety,  and 
contests  of  a  competitive  nature.  Safety  posters,  dash- 
Ixjard  cards,  bulletins,  and  charts  are  freely  used. 

All  department  stores  replying  to  the  questionnaire 
carry  on  some  form  of  accident  prevention  work  among 
their  drivers,  the  methods  varying.  Most  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  listed  here  are  used  by  many  of  the  stores. 

Training  for  Next’  Drivers  (including  promoted 
helpers) — 

Schooling  on  proper  operation  of  car  and  me¬ 
chanical  parts. 

on  page  264 
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Applying  Simplification  of  Supplies 
to  Store  Practice 

By  F.t.mkb  French,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  Atlanta,  Ca. 

Presented  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  Feb.  5,  1931 


NO  plan,  regardless  of  its  intrinsic  value,  is  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on,  unless  the  meclmnics 
of  using  the  plan  are  set  up  coordinately  with  it. 
At  this  session,  your  Committee  on  the  Simplification 
and  Standardization  of  Supplies,  presents  its  report  on 
the  first  step  of  the  work  undertaken — a  simplification 
of  the  many,  many  sizes  of  boxes  and  bags  found  in 
the  nation-wide  survey. 

Your  Committee  has  not  been  satisfied  merely  to 
present  its  findings  on  simplification,  but  herewith  also 
presents  the  mechanics  of  applying  the  information,  to 
the  end  that  the  stores  may  quickly  exact  economies. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a  very  few  of  the 
largest  stores  in  the  country,  all  stores  should  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  confining  their  choice  of  sizes  of 
boxes  and  bags  to  the  simplified  lists.  Even  the  largest 
stores  will  be  able  to  use  the  majority,  but  in  some  cases 
may,  because  of  volume  used,  find  it  more  profitable  to 
use  two  varying  sizes  where  the  rest  of  the  stores  can 
more  economically  use  one.  The  sizes  have  been  based 
on  careful  study  of  facts.  The  first  step  is  then  the 
choice  of  sizes  from  the  simplified  lists. 

STEP  1 — Choice  of  Sizes:  The  supply  manager, 
purchasing  agent  or  head  inspector  should  take  his 
present  list  of  sizes  and  set  down  opposite  each  size 
on  his  list  the  size  that  most  nearly  corresponds  to  it 
on  the  simplified  list.  In  this  process  it  will  be  found 
that  in  quite  a  few  instances  one  size  from  the  simpli¬ 
fied  list  will  answer  for  two  sizes  on  the  store  list. 

Such  substitutions  of  one  for  two  should  be  done 
carefully,  however.  If  such  substitution  involves  two 
largely  used  store  sizes,  it  may  not  be  economical  for 
the  store  to  use  but  one.  If  that  one  size  chosen  is 
midway  between  the  dimensions  of  the  other  two,  it 
means  that  on  the  items  of  merchandise  formerly  boxed 
in  the  smaller  size,  there  will  now  be  a  waste  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  substituted  size  when  used. 

If,  however,  both  sizes  are  not  largely  used  sizes, 
or  if  only  the  smaller  of  the  two  has  a  small  consump¬ 
tion,  it  will  then  be  more  economical  to  lose  a  little 
board  or  paper  in  a  size,  which  for  certain  items  is 
a  trifle  larger  than  necessary,  than  to  have  two  separate 
sizes.  Additional  costs  of  extra  sizes  are  not  confined 
to  manufacturing  only — ^they  cause  more  labor  in 
proper  handling  and  in  record  keeping  by  the  store. 


In  this  substitution  of  simplified  list  sizes  for  pre¬ 
sent  store  sizes,  the  store,  if  its  list  of  sizes  shows 
the  purposes  for  which  each  size  is  used,  should  com¬ 
pare  those  uses  most  carefully  with  the  suggested  uses 
shown  in  the  report.  (In  bags,  the  extent  to  which 
this  can  be  done  is,  of  course,  limited). 

Testing  Sizes 

Having  then  converted  the  present  store  sizes  into 
a  list  of  sizes  taken  from  the  simplified  list,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  sizes  so  chosen  should  be  proven  by 
actually  fitting  merchandise  into  them.  The  store  may 
not  want  to  have  a  new  set  of  sizes  made  up  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  can  accomplish  practically  the  same  re¬ 
sults  in: 

1.  Bags,  by  reducing  some  larger  size  to  the 
new  size,  by  pinning  or  pasting  over  the 
edges  to  the  desired  dimensions. 

2.  Boxes,  by  either  cutting  down  some  larger 
size  to  the  desired  dimensions  or,  with  less 
trouble  and  correspondingly  less  accuracy, 
simply  pencil  line  the  new’  dimensions  on 
the  inside  of  a  box  of  some  larger  dimen¬ 
sions. 

In  fitting  the  various  items  of  merchandise  into  the 
bags  and  boxes,  it  will  quickly  become  evident  that 
certain  changes  will  have  to  be  made,  that  further 
combinations  are  possible  and  that  some  additions  are 
necessary.  The  simplified  list  should  be  consulted  as 
these  trials  of  packing  are  made  and  notes  made  to 
indicate,  where  sizes  already  selected  are  not  well  suit¬ 
ed,  what  sizes  from  the  simplified  list  would  be  most 
advantageous.  Upon  completion  of  the  work  through¬ 
out  the  store,  a  further  review  of  the  results  should 
be  made  to  arrive  at  the  final  list  of  sizes  needed. 

STEP  2 — Making  the  Store  Lists:  The  store  then 
should  make  a  list  of  all  sizes,  in  order  of  ascending 
sizes,  showing  every  item  of  merchandise  that  may 
be  packed  in  each  size.  We  call  this  the  Master  List. 

A  second  list  should  then  be  made,  a  list  that  will 
show  all  of  the  sizes  that  are  to  be  kept  in  each  de¬ 
partment  that  has  clerk  wrap,  in  each  wrapping 
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SIMPLIFICATION  REPORT  PUBLISHED 


The  complete  findings  and  recommendations 
resulting  from  the  Association’s  national  survey 
of  wrapping  and  packing  supplies  and  methods 
are  now  available  in  the  published  report,  “Sim¬ 
plification  of  Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies.” 

One  copy  of  this  report,  which  includes  sim¬ 


plified  sizes  recommended  for  paper  bags,  folding 
boxes,  set-up  boxes,  and  corrugated  boxes,  is 
being ,  mailed  without  charge  to  each  member 
store  of  the  Association.  Additional  copies  are 
available  to  members  at  $1.00  each,  and  to  non¬ 
members  at  $2.00  each. 


For  additional  copies  write  to:- 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


station,  including  the  central  wrap.  We  call  this  the 
Departmental  List. 

On  this  list,  made  from  the  Master  List  by  segre¬ 
gation  of  items  by  departments  or  wrapping  stations, 
each  size  should  have  noted  next  to  it  all  the  items 
of  that  department  that  can  be  packed  in  that  size, 
or,  in  the  case  of  wTapping  stations,  all  the  items  from 
each  department  it  serves  that  can  be  packed  in  that 
size. 

STEP  3 — Purchasing:  The  Master  List  will,  of 
course,  be  used  for  puchasing  purposes,  so  far  as  size 
specifications  are  concerned.  We  strongly  urge  store 
purchasing  agents  to  place  their  orders  on  a  basis  of 
complete  specifications.  Real  savings  are  possible  to 
the  store  that  studies  the  folding  box,  the  set-up  box 
and  the  bag  situations,  to  know  what  specifications 
are  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  economies 
in  buying. 

Specifications  for  Bags  and  Boxes 

For  bags,  specifications  on  the  following  should  al¬ 
ways  be  given : 

Width  and  Length 
Depth  of  Lip 

Overlap  Bottom  Dimension 

Basis  Weight  of  Paper 

Kind  of  Paper  (Glazed,  Striped,  Plain) 

Color  of  Paper 
Printing  Instructions 

Style — Serrated,  Die-cut,  String  and  Bottom, 
etc. 

Packing  for  Delivery 

Guarantee  on  Bursting  Strength  and  Tensile 
Strength. 

For  folding  boxes,  specifications  on  the  following 
should  be  given : 

Full  Telescope  or  Shallow  Lid 
Length,  Width  and  Depth — also  depth  of 
Shallow  Lid 


Style — Lock  Corner,  Automatic,  etc. 

Caliper,  Weight  and  Finish 
Color  of  Board 
Printing  Specifications 

Stock  Used  in  Board — Chip  Center — News 
Back,  Mist  Colored  Board  Chip  Back,  etc. 

And  for  further  assurance,  the  following  additional 
specifications  may  also  be  given : 

Point  Thickness  of  Liner 

Bursting  and  Tensile  Strength  Guarantees 

Style  of  Lock 

Style  of  Carton 

Style  of  Automatic 

Scoring 

Bundling  for  Delivery 

In  set-up  boxes,  specifications  on  the  following 
should  be  given : 

Full  Telescope  or  Shallow  Lid 
Length,  Width,  Depth — also  depth  of  Shallow 
Lid 

Caliper,  Weight  and  Finish 
Loose  or  Tight  Wrapped 
Color  and  Weight  of  Cover  Paper 
Kind  of  Corner  Stays 
Printing  Specifications — if  any 
Stock  Used  in  Board — Plain  Straw,  Plain 
Chip,  etc. 

It  is  useless  to  set  up  specifications  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  follow  unless  the  store  is  prepared  to 
check,  through  tests,  on  the  boxes  and  bags  delivered. 
The  purpose  of  setting  up  complete  specifications  is 
two-fold : 

1.  It  acts  as  a  safeguard  against  delivery  of 
materials  of  quality  inferior  to  that  de¬ 
sired,  and  it  is  here  that  the  value  of  the 
testing  comes  in. 

2.  It  gives  all  manufacturers  a  fair  and  equal 
chance  of  competitive  bidding,  on  the  basis 
of  like  specifications,  and  eliminates  the 
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possibility  of  one  manufacturer  bidding 
much  lower  than  others  because  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  materials  he  might  use. 

In  fairness  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  store, 
deliveries  of  boxes  and  bags  should  be  tested  for 
weight,  quantity  and  the  technical  specifications  of 
manufacture. 

STEP  A— The  Use  of  Simplified  Sizes:  All  the 
savings  of  economic  purchasing  and  the  establishment 
of  standardized  specifications  will  be  lost,  unless  the 
sizes  are  used  in  the  store  for  the  exact  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  to 
change  from  a  23  x  12  x  3  box  to  a  24  x  14  x  3,  if 
the  wrapper  uses  instead  of  the  23  x  12  x  3,  which 
the  store  has  determined  is  sufficient  for  the  job,  a 
24  X  14  X  4  box.  The  box  sjiecified  for  a  specific  use 
must  be  used  or  economies  will  not  result. 

Insuring  Use  of  Right  Sizes 

There  are  two  processes  that  will  insure  the  use  of 
the  proper  sizes: 

1.  The  limiting  of  sizes  placed  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  wrapping  station  to  the  sizes  that 
are  actually  needed  there. 

2.  Education  and  training  in  the  relationship 
in  use  of  size  to  specific  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

1.  From  the  departmental  list  may  be  established 
a  complete  list  of  all  kinds  of  supplies  that  are  re¬ 
quired  in  each  department  or  wrapping  station.  The 
Supply  Department  should  take  adequate  steps  to  see 
that  nothing  but  the  required  sizes  are  made  available 
to  the  respective  department  or  wrapping  station. 
Whether  supplies  are  distributed  through  requisitions 
sent  to  the  Supply  Department  or  whether  each  de¬ 
partment  or  station  is  arbitrarily  and  re^larly  re¬ 
plenished,  is  immaterial  so  far  as  the  establishment  of 
a  complete  list  is  concerned.  The  complete  list  will 
act  as  a  limitation  against  more  than  the  required 
supplies  getting  into  any  department  or  station  and 
will  also  assure  that  the  proper  materials  are  made 
available. 

2.  The  departmental  list  should  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  training  salespeople  and  wrapi>ers  in  the  use  of 
the  proper  sizes.  There  is  just  as  much,  if  not  more, 
waste  in  the  use  of  supplies  as  there  is  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  them.  The  total  of  available  economies 
will  be  made  possible  only  when  both  proper  purchas¬ 
ing  and  proper  use  are  coordinated. 

The  Supply  Department  should  turn  over  to  either 
the  training  department,  the  head  inspector,  or  to 
whomever  the  store  delegates  the  responsibility  of 
training  in  the  use  of  supplies,  the  departmental  list. 
Clerks  and  wrappers  should  be  carefully  shown  the 
wastes  that  arise  from  using  the  wrong  sizes  and  that 
the  sizes  as  picked  for  specific  uses  will  carry  the  mer¬ 
chandise  more  satisfactorily  and  deliver  it  in  better 
condition  than  any  other  size.  They  should  l)e  trained 
in  the  use  of  the  proper  sizes. 

As  the  final  step  in  exacting  the  greatest  economies, 
adequate  inspection  of  wrapping  and  packing  should 
be  established,  in  order  that  carelessness  may  be 
caught  and  corrective  measures  in  training  be  taken. 


Folding  Box,  Set-Up.  Box  or  Bag?  The  Division 
of  Simplified  Practice  in  its  field  study  determines  in 
each  store  how  each  of  the  41  lines  of  merchandise 
studied  were  packed — that  is,  whether  a  bag,  folding 
box,  set-up  box,  corrugated  carton  etc.  was  used.  A 
recap  of  these  findings  is  given  in  the  report.  Each 
store  will  do  well  to  study  this  list,  to  see  how  its 
own  practices  match  up  with  the  majority  of  those 
stores  covered  in  the  survey. 

For  instance,  folding  boxes  only  were  used  for 
women’s  and  misses  dresses  in  27  stores  of  the  33  stores 
studied.  Three  stores  used  both  a  folding  and  a  set-up 
box,  two  stores  used  a  folding  box  and  a  bag,  and  one 
store  used  a  folding  box,  set-up  box  and  a  corrugated 
carton.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  good  practice 
shows  that  no  stores  should  need  to  have  set-up  boxes 
or  corrugated  cartons  for  dresses. 

Likewise,  in  fur  scarfs,  found  in  30  stores,  25  stores 
used  only  folding  boxes,  three  used  only  set-up  l)oxes 
and  two  used  both.  On  the  basis  of  this  information, 
if  83  per  cent  of  all  stores  studied  found  folding  boxes 
sufficient  for  fur  scarfs,  all  other  stores  could  elimin¬ 
ate  needless  expense  by  limiting  the  packing  containers 
in  that  department  to  folding  boxes.  In  any  line  of 
merchandise,  in  which  a  predominating  numlier  of 
stores  used  the  same  wrapping  supplies,  all  stores 
could,  in  most  cases,  safely  follow  the  predominance. 

Each  member  store,  then,  may  find  it  quite  worth¬ 
while  to  review  this  section  of  the  report,  in  order 
that  it  may  reconsider  its  present  policy  in  use  of 
wrapping  supplies  in  relation  to  practice  as  shown  in 
the  survey. 

Summary 

In  summing  up,  let  me  again  repeat  what  was  said 
two  years  ago  when  this  subject  was  first  brought 
before  your  Association,  that  savings  on  supplies  are 
available  to  the  store  that  will : 

1.  Establish  specifications  for  each  item  of 
supplies,  so  that  they  are  in  keeping  with 
both  the  particular  needs  of  the  store  and, 
so  far  as  sizes  are  concerned,  with  the 
simplified  list. 

2.  Purchase  on  the  basis  of  those  sfiecifica- 
tions  and  test  deliveries  to  see  that  sjiecifi- 
cations  were  lived  up  to. 

3.  Establish  adequate  stock  and  dispersing 
control,  that  insures  the  proj^er  supplies 
in  the  jjroper  places  and  prevents  making 
available  other  than  the  needed  supplies. 

4.  Establish  a  method  of  education,  training 
and  inspection  that  will  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  the  proper  use  of  each  kind  of  sup¬ 
plies. 

If  stores  will  follow  the  suggested  procedure  for 
applying  the  findings  of  the  survey.  1  have  little  doubt 
but  that  you  will  find,  as  has  been  already  found  in 
other  organizations,  that  economies,  and  plenty,  can  and 
will  be  exacted.  If  following  the  suggestions  does  this, 
the  purix)se  of  the  presentation  will  have  been  accom- 
I)lished. 

In  closing,  let  me  add  my  personal  plea  that  your 
store  choose  its  sizes  from  the  new  simplified  list.  The 
greater  the  number  of  stores  that  follow  it.  the  greater 
will  lie  the  savings  of  each  one. 
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of  speakers  at  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division’s  sessions  at  the  February  1931 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


The  care  with  which  merchandise  is  selected 
affects  profits  mainly  in  three  ways:  (1.)  There 
is  considerably  less  sales  resistance  to  well  select¬ 
ed  merchandise,  so  the  sales  volume  is  increased;  (2.) 
Special  care  in  the  selection  of  merchandise  will  enable 
a  buyer  to  make  a  better  markup  showing  by  lifting 
the  merchandise  standards  al)ove  the  strongly  com¬ 
petitive  level:  and  (3.)  A  better  selection  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  the  best  possdjle  insurance  against  excessive 
markdowns. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  points  is  the 
most  imjx)rtant,  but  particular  emphasis  should  he 
given  to  the  last,  excessive  markdowns.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  merchandise  manager,  observing  buyers 
as  they  select  merchandise  and  inspecting  merchandise 
to  l)e  marked  down,  I  believe  that  fully  one-half  of 
our  markdowns  are  preventable.  Of  course,  no  one 
would  e.xpect  that  markdowns  will  ever  he  entirely 
eliminated,  hut  there  can  l)e  little  question  that  the 
greatest  single  waste  in  department  store  operation 
today  is  in  the  taking  of  excessive  markdowns. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  markdowns  and 
their  effects  on  profits,  hut  the  trouble  has  been  that 
there  has  l)een  very  little  real  effort  to  analyze  the 
fundamental  causes  of  these  markdowns.  It  should  l)e 
kept  -Strictly  in  mind  that  markdowns  are  results  and 
not  causes  in  themselves.  If  we  are  to  cure  the  mark¬ 
down  disease,  we  must  find  the  source  of  the  difficulty. 
My  own  personal  ex])erience  leads  me  to  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  the  most  direct  cause  of  excessive  mark- 
downs  is  the  usual  haphazard,  almost  careless  manner 
in  which  the  selection  of  merchandise  is  made. 

The  very  foundation  of  all  profits  is  laid  at  the 
time  of  the  selection  of  the  goods.  If  this  foundation 
is  laid  well,  profits  will  result;  but  if  it  is  not  laid 
carefully,  then  markdowns  and  losses  will  result.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  buyer  in  the 
store  has  much  outside  assistance  with  the  service  and 
selling  problems  within  a  department,  almost  no  help 
has  been  given  him  in  solving  the  problems  of  selecting 
and  buying  merchandise.  When  the  buyer  ventures 


forth  on  a  buying  expedition,  he  is  on  his  own.  He 
must  stand  or  fall  on  the  validity  of  his  own  judgment. 
This  is  a  truly  tremendous  responsibility  that  is  thrust 
uijon  the  buyer’s  shoulders. 

More  importance  should  be  placed  on  securing, 
training  and  developing  good  buyers.  We  don’t  have 
to  worry  greatly  about  departments  that  are  headed 
by  good  buyers.  I  believe  that  the  average  dej)artment 
is  just  about  as  good  as  its  head,  and  that  while  an 
alert  divisional  merchandise  manager  can  help  a  good 
buyer,  the  l)est  divisional  merchandise  manager  can¬ 
not  go  far  with  mediocre  buyers,  no  matter  how  many 
bureaus  or  systems  he  has  to  help  him.  Our  problem 
is  not  the  low  markup  on  promotional  items  so  much 
as  it  is  on  the  markdown,  because  of  mistakes  in  buy¬ 
ing.  which  pulls  down  the  net.  (^ur  buying  problem 
is  to  maintain  staple  stocks  and  maintain  the  good 
sellers.  One  of  our  greatest  problems  is  to  select  the 
right  items  to  sell  and  not  to  select  a  bunch  of  errors. 

Maintaining  Effective  Control — Not  Mere  Systems 

We  must  do  a  better  job  of  merchandising.  And  to 
do  this  we  will  have  to  exercise  more  and  better  con¬ 
trol  of  our  stocks  and  assortments.  We  will  have  to 
materially  lessen  the  amount  of  markdowns  and  in¬ 
crease  our  turnover  very  much.  Less  markdowns  can 
he  accomplished  only  by  better  control.  We  all  know 
the  vast  percentage  of  markdowns  is  from  old  mer¬ 
chandise  or  that  iKiught  because  of  lack  of  effective 
control  of  purchases. 

By  merchandise  control  I  do  not  mean  “controllers” 
control  or  financial  control.  I  mean  real  unit  control — 
not  from  books,  not  from  any  theories  advanced  in 
the  avalanche  of  systems,  methods,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  at  our  command  and  which  are  given  to  us  so 
much  and  so  frequently  as  to  make  it  inadvisable  to 
repeat  all  or  any  part  of  them  here.  I  mean  control 
that  in  itself  will  utilize  the  most  of  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  these  systems. 

A  study  of  the  tremendous  number  of  systems  of 
unit  stock  control,  systems  of  classification,  merchan- 
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disc  planning  and  control,  markdown  control,  turnover 
control,  price  line  control,  salescheck  control,  effective 
use  of  want  slips,  etc.,  which  have  been  published  by 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  gives  ample  proof  that  what  we  need  more  than 
either  a  new  system  or  the  rehashing  of  an  old  one 
is  to  be  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  times 
that  we  pick  out  and  actually  use  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  which  are  available  to  us  through  our  associ¬ 
ation  with  this  organization.  Instead  of  trying  to 
amplify  or  reiterate  this  information,  I  would  merely 
like  to  insist  that  the  important  thing  is  not  the  system 
or  method,  but  the  accomplishment  of  the  result 
through  any  system  or  method.  Whether  the  actual 
figures  and  records  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
controller  or  someone  else  is  of  little  importance  to 
us — the  vital  thing  for  us  is  to  use  the  information 
they  furnish.  There  are  many  of  us  who  think  we 
really  control  our  assortments  and  fool  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  our  mere  flattering  knowledge  of  our 
stocks  constitutes  absolute  control.  We  could  not 
actually  maintain  control  and  have  the  number  of  mark- 
downs  that  we  do.  We  just  say  we  have  control. 

We  know  that  we  should  scrutinize  almost  every 
order  that  passes  our  desk;  at  least,  we  should  assure 
ourselves  that  the  quantities  are  right.  But  how  often 
do  we  become  lenient  when  the  buying  power  is  large? 

We  know  that  we  should  have  merchandise  in  stock 
at  various  prices  and  in  an  assortment  of  colors,  sizes, 
materials,  etc.  And  yet  how  often  do  we  discover  that 
our  investment  is  tied  up  in  lumps  and  our  assort¬ 
ments  broken. 

Instead  of  basing  our  purchases  on  definite  custo¬ 
mer  demand  and  satisfying  an  actual  want,  too  often 
do  we  allow  our  buyers  to  make  large  “attractive” 
purchases  in  the  market  for  which  little  demand  exists. 
Then  we  try  to  break  down  the  original  desire  in  a 
customer’s  mind  and  create  a  new  demand  for  what 
the  market  offered  us  as  “desirable.”  Ultimate  mark- 
downs  are  inevitable. 

We  may  be  doing  an  effective  job  in  the  installation 
of  systems  and  we  are  certainly  doing  a  most  effective 
job  in  carrying  on  conversation  about  maintaining 
effective  control.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  control. 

Maintaining  Assortments  of  Staple  Merchandise 

About  five  years  ago  the  head  of  the  comparison 
department  in  our  store  started  checking  monthly  a 
list  of  certain  staples  in  our  notion  department.  From 
this  has  grown  a  store-wide  monthly  check-up  on 
staple  merchandise  which  has  become  one  of  our  most 
valuable  aids  to  assortment  control. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  at  first  was  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  an  adequate  list  of  items  to  be  termed 
staples.  This  list  must  be  worked  out  over  a  period  of 
time  and  by  various  executives.  Most  buyers’  ideas 
of  staples  on  which  they  are  to  be  checked  would  sur¬ 
prise  you.  Usually  they  will  blandly  tell  you  that 
there  are  only  two  or  three  staples  in  the  department. 
But  a  careful  analysis  will  show  that  even  ready- 
to-wear  has  a  large  amount  of  staple  merchandise. 
Black  dresses,  for  instance,  should  be  in  stock  in  size 
assortments,  in  at  least  two  materials  and  in  the 
two  or  three  best  selling  price  ranges.  Add  all  these 


requirements  up  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  several  black  dresse§  in  stock  all  the  time,  or  be 
reported  out  of  staples.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  out  of 
staples,  but  it  is  most  embarrassing  for  a  merchan¬ 
diser  to  have  to  explain  to  the  chief  executives  why 
he  allowed  such  conditions  to  exist. 

The  number  of  staples  we  list,  in  relation  to  the 
total  items  carried,  varies  from  five  per  cent  in  some 
departments  to  fifty  per  cent  in  blankets  and  bedding. 
In  numbers,  it  varies  from  one  hundred  in  some  de¬ 
partments  to  over  a  thousand  in  notions  and  a  few 
more  in  housewares. 

In  some  departments,  the  identical  stock  number 
cannot  be  checked  but  instead  a  definite  description  of 
the  wants  of  our  customers  by  price  line,  color,  mat¬ 
erial,  size,  etc.,  is  listed.  Wherever  possible  it  is  most 
desirable  to  give  actual  stock  numbers. 

When  the  list  is  determined,  the  idea  should  be  to 
get  it  large  enough  to  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stock  at  the  time  of  the  check,  but  not 
so  large  as  to  become  burdensome  by  being  an  actual 
audit  of  the  total  stocks. 

Centering  Responsibility  for  Checking  Merchandise 

In  setting  up  this  system  of  staple  checking  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  is  very  necessary  to  find  some  unbiased 
person  to  have  charge  of  it — someone  who  cannot 
easily  be  influenced  by  the  buying  organization,  and 
who  will  absolutely  and  fairly  report  whether  an  item 
is  or  is  not  in  stock  at  the  time  of  the  check.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  necessary  that  this  person  be  one  of 
dignity,  fair-mindedness,  and  sufficient  imagination  to 
comprehend  both  the  buyer’s  and  the  customer’s  point 
of  view.  In  our  store  we  have  centered  this  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  the  head  of  our  comparison  shopping 
department.  It  is  und  r  the  direct  supervision  of  an 
assistant  who  has  one  helper. 

One  evil  to  watch  when  using  the  staple  merchandise 
check  is  to  avoid  its  being  abused  to  justify  high  stock 
or  old  merchandise.  The  term  “staple”  should  mean 
fast  moving,  wanted  and  desirable  merchandise,  not 
slow  selling. 

The  monthly  report  of  staples  gives  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  items  checked,  the  number  found  not  to  be  in 
stock  and  the  percentage  this  number  bears  to  the 
total  list.  We  expect  to  be  out  one  or  two  per  cent; 
we  tolerate  five  per  cent.  If  out  ten  per  cent  or  more, 
an  explanation  by  the  merchandise  manager  is  due 
to  the  general  manager. 

No  one  can  take  issue  with  the  definite  demand  that 
stocks  be  maintained  on  a  fluent  basis,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent  theory  to  insist  that  no  purchases  be  placed 
until  the  total  department  store  stock  has  been  reduced 
to  such  a  i»int  as  to  make  funds  available,  but  certainly 
such  a  policy,  which  so  frequently  involves  stock  short¬ 
ages  of  staple  merchandise,  needs  thorough  review.  Is 
it  not  sheer  downright  mismanagement  to  strictly 
apply  such  a  policy  on  the  staple  stocks  on  which  style 
and  price  fluctuations  are  not  wide  and  frequent? 
After  all,  the  purpose  of  a  stock  control  is  to  protect 
against  shortages  as  well  as  excess  and  slow-selling 
merchandise.  The  tendency  apparently  has  often  been 
toward  the  elimination  of  excess  stocks  without  re¬ 
gard  to  proper  protection  against  shortages. 
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Talking  Advantage  of  Merchandise  Opportunities 

During  the  past  few  years  'so  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  systems,  controls,  methods,  etc.,  that 
the  art  of  common  sense  merchandising  has  declined, 
and  many  of  our  present  day  buyers  are  far  from 
being  merchants  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  all  believe  in 
the  use  of  price  lines,  and  the  carrying  of  basic  and 
well  assorted  stocks  to  back  up  our  full  line  prices. 

I  see  no  objection  to  an  occasional  promotion  at  a 
price  other  than  at  one  of  the  regular  prices,  provided 
the  “promotional  remainders”  can  be  immediately  mer¬ 
chandised  into  the  regular  price  lines.  Most  of  us 
have  felt  that  we  have  readjusted  our  price  lines  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions.  Unless  you  have  per¬ 
sonally  gone  over  these  new  prices,  I  suggest  a  more 
careful  revision,  with  particular  attention  toward  the 
elimination  of  higher  price  lines  that  formerly  were 
good  sellers,  but  for  which  there  is  little  excuse,  con¬ 
sidering  present  commodity  and  wholesale  prices. 

Many  of  us  have  prided  ourselves  upon  the  amount 
of  regular  business  we  had,  and  upon  the  fact  that  our 
business  needed  little  or  no  stimulation.  This  is  an 
enviable  position  to  be  in,  but  don’t  be  too  self-satis¬ 
fied.  As  merchants,  we  are  our  customers’  purchasing 
agents,  and  we  have  a  duty  to  secure  the  best  possible 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  we  can  sell 
at  a  profit.  During  the  past  year,  and  probably  for 
some  months  to  come,  opportunities  have  and  will  arise 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  increase  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  be  of  service  to  our  customers  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  and  promoting  exceptional  purchases.  We 
can’t  afford  to  overlook  these  opportunities,  for  our 
competitors  will  not,  and  after  these  "hard  time 
clouds”  have  cleared  away,  we  may  find  that  much 
of  the  regular  business  we  have  been  so  proud  of 
is  somebody  else’s  regular  business.  Don’t  let  us  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  many  of  today’s  most  thriving  busi¬ 
nesses  got  their  start  in  times  of  depression,  and  that 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  genuine  opportunity  for 
many  alert  and  aggressive  stores. 

The  tendency  to  stock  up  and  promote  the  obvious 
items  of  merchandise  is  the  cause  for  many  poor  de¬ 
partmental  showings.  One  of  the  ways  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  merchandising  is  to  do  the  unusual  rather 
than  to  follow  the  beaten  path.  Obvious  items  have 
become  highly  competitive  and  the  increased  promotion 
of  them  leads  to  mere  volume  without  profit.  The 
smart  buyer  or  merchandise  manager  of  today  is  con¬ 
stantly  looking  for  new  ideas,  new  items,  old  and  for¬ 
gotten  items  that  can  be  promoted  in  a  new  way,  and 
items  that  can  be  controlled  exclusively.  These  items 
must  be  adapted  to  volume  selling,  however,  and  should 
not  be  what  many  people  up  until  recently  thought  was 
“prestige”  merchandise. 

Trading  Down  and  Profits 

■  The  choice  for  profit  lies  between  constructive  and 
creative  marketing  methods,  intelligently  applied  as 
against  a  continuous  trading  down  in .  quality,  price, 
consumer  satisfaction  and  profit.  Unquestionably  as 
our  consumer  prices  decline  or  level  off,  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  volume  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  It  re¬ 
quires  restraint  as  well  as  courage  and  resourceful¬ 


ness  to  maintain  our  markup  during  such  a  period.  It 
has  been  the  tendency  to  force  sales  even  at  a  danger¬ 
ously  low  margin  of  profit.  This  might  be  warranted 
if  expenses  receded  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in 
unit  sales,  but  they  do  not. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  fight  to  maintain  the  volume 
on  our  staples  and  to  make  every  transaction  carry 
its  share  of  the  burden.  We  must  go  beyond  this  point 
and  divert  more  sales  effort  on  those  neglected  items 
in  our  departments,  the  potentials  of  which  are  un¬ 
developed;  as  well  as  to  concentrate  on  the  profit- 
makers  among  the  many  new  devices  which  are  speci¬ 
alties  today  and  which  will  be  staples  tomorrow. 

Too  often  there  has  been  good  reason  to  feel  that 
too  large  a  part  of  the  store  leadership  and  store  mer¬ 
chandising  has  l)een  concentrated  toward  meeting  lower 
price  competition  and  holding  volume  at  any  cost, 
rather  than  to  maintain  a  constructive  marketing  con¬ 
trol  of  a  sound  volume  at  a  healthy  profit.  There  has 
been  tremendous  activity  during  the  past  few  years 
among  many  merchants  whose  policy  apparently  has 
been  to  meet  all  competition  in  price  regardless  of 
how  far  down  it  might  take  them  and  regardless  of 
whether  their  customers  expected  the  price  adjust¬ 
ments. 

Consumers  Not  Interested  in  Prices  Alone 

It  would  seem  that  the  ultimate  consumer  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  many  store  factors  besides  mere  price — that 
she  does  not  make  the  deadly  comparisons  of  many 
items,  and  that  she  is  not  always  “thumbs  down"  on 
the  store  which  maintains  a  consistent  standard  of 
quality  and  its  own  individual  price  levels. 

Frequently  it  has  seemed  as  though  the  merchant 
feared  to  take  a  reasonable  profit  on  a  good  “special” 
buy  he  made — that  he  lay  awake  worrying  about  what 
his  competitor  might  do  with  a  comparable  item,  the 
result  being  that  because  of  this  fear  he  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  take  his  regular  markup. 

After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  there  are  only  two 
good  reasons  for  reducing  prices  to  a  basis  below  a 
sound  store  profit.  First,  to  protect  store  prestige, 
and  second,  to  create  consumer  interest  to  the  point 
where  new  business  may  be  achieved  on  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  One  might  ask  if  the  stores  engaging  in 
trading  down  methods  have  achieved  either  of  these 
objectives.  Apparently  not,  for  certainly  store  prestige 
whir'i,  after  all,  must  be  measured  in  profit,  and  the 
net  profits  reported  give  no  evidence  of  that  result. 
Do  not  such  methods  generally  result  in  disturbing 
store  prestige  which  it  has  taken  many  years  to  build 
and  the  establishing  of  price  levels  lower  than  those 
which  the  average  consumer  expects  ? 

In  advocating  a  simplified  merchandising  organ¬ 
ization,  with  primary  responsibilities  clearly  defined 
and  understood,  I  do  not  minimize  the  necessity  for 
regular  check-up  to  ascertain  how  closely  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  performing,  as  compared  to  the  plans  and 
objectives.  In  addition  to  daily  contacts  and  routine 
matters,  the  general  merchandise  manager  should  meet 
regularly  each  week  with  each  division  manager,  the 
advertising  manager,  the  window  display  head,  etc., 
not  in  groups,  but  individually.  At  this  time  he  can 
check  up  on  all  the  details,  such  as  sales  by  depart- 
m.-nts,  stocks,  markon,  reductions,  buying  and  selling 
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Merchandise  Managers’  Division’s  Convention 


Date:  Friday,  June  19th.  1931. 

Place:  Briarcliff  Lodge,  in  the  environs  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  the  Elast. 

General  Theme:  Organizing  a  Merchandising  Pro¬ 
gram  that  will  Put  Departments  on  a  Sound 
Profit  Basis. 

Sessions:  Intensive  discussions  of  current  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  in  morning  and  evening  sessions. 
Divisional  luncheons  for  ready-to-wear,  acces¬ 
sories,  home  furnishings,  piece  goods  and  do¬ 
mestics  merchandising  executives. 


Sports:  Golf,  swimming  and  tennis  in  the  afterno<jn. 

The  membership  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Divi¬ 
sion  constitutes  practically  a  “Who’s  Who  in  Merchan¬ 
dising,”  and  the  Directors  of  the  Division  feel  that  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  oflFers  an  opportunity  to  mer¬ 
chandising  executives  throughout  the  country  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted,  and  to  exchange  ideas  for  the 
improvement  of  the  merchandising  profession  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  Details  of  the  program  will  lie  pub¬ 
lished  later. 


Merchandise  Control  Manual 


By  THE  MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS'  DIVISION 

The  purpose  of  the  Merchandise  Control  Manual  is  to  help  stores  improve  their 
merchandise  control  methods  —  to  assist  in  maintaining  well  assorted  stocks  at 
a  minimum  cost.  The  book  answers  practically  every  problem  on  merchandise  con¬ 
trol.  It  presents  two  or  three  of  the  best  systems  of  control  found  in  operation  in 
each  department  of  the  store  —  the  general  considerations  in  installing  a  system 
and  the  use  of  the  information  or  data  which  the  control  system  records. 

The  book  includes  all  of  the  best  material  on  control  which  could  be  crowded 
into  320  pages.  It  contains  89  forms  with  definite  suggestions  for  the  use  of  each. 
The  following  Table  of  Contents  gives  some  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  book.  Price  $3.00  a  copy  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members. 


CHAPTER 

I.  The  Purpose  of  Merchandise  Control 
li.  Preliminaries  to  Control 
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IV.  Unit  Stock  Control 
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plans,  and  anything  that  might  l)e  necessary  to  either  sible  for  the  merchandise  profits  of  the  store.  Con- 

pass  judgement  oh  or  suggest  for  the  good  of  the  sequently,  he  has  no  excuse  for  jxjor  sales,  low  main- 

business.  These  managers  should  in  turn  conduct  tained  markon,  advertising  that  does  not  pay  its  way, 

weekly  conferences  with  the  department  heads  under  or  for  badly  assorted  stocks.  His  position  and  resjXDn- 

their  jurisdiction.  In  this  way  a  constant  check-up  and  sibility  are  clear  and  definite.  This  gives  opportunity  for 

follow-up  is  maintained.  the  exercise  of  individual  judgment  and  initiative,  and 

The  merchandise  manager  should  make  sure  that  furnishes  a  means  of  developing  real  merchants  with- 

whatever  aids  to  merchandising  are  provided  for  the  in  a  business.  If  we  are  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 

buyers  are  made  use  of.  and  no  alibis  for  lack  of  j>er-  our  merchandisine,  we  must  eliminate  waste  and  con¬ 
formance  should  be  accepted.  Each  buyer  has  the  de-  fusion  in  our  organization,  we  must  get  liack  to  first 

finite  responsibility  for  the  success  of  his  or  her  de-  principles  without  discarding  recent  improvements  that 

partment,  and  each  divisional  manager  for  his  division,  have  proved  practical  and  helpful,  and  we  must,  almve 
In  turn,  the  general  merchandise  manager  is  respon-  all,  use  plain  ordinary  common  sense. 

A  Merchandising  and  Promotional  Plan 


The  following  ten  jHiints  to  be  Iwrne  in  mind  m 
preparing  the  1931  merchandising  and  promotional 
program  were  presented  at  the  recent  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention,  by  B.  Earl 
Puckett.  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

1.  A  merchandising  and  promotional  program  is  a 
vehicle  of  travel.  It  is  not  a  destination.  It  takes  us 
from  here  to  there.  It  must  be  obtained  by  evolution 
not  by  installation.  We  start  from  here  because  we 
are  here.  Getting  there  is  the  important  thing,  not  the 
kind  of  axle  grease  we  use. 

2.  A  merchandising  and  promotional  program  is 
necessarily  individual  in  character.  No  one  else  is 
where  you  are  now.  No  one  else  will  be  where  you 
will  be  on  January  31st,  1932.  Don't  try  to  bum  a  ride. 

3.  .-Xim  your  program  at  your  customers.  They  are 
your  only  hope  for  support.  Work  for  them.  Run  the 
store  for  them  rather  than  for  your  competitors  or  the 
general  trade. 

4.  The  pro])er  application  of  store  wide  policies  to 
specific  departments  and  cases  is  the  vital  i)oint.  .\ 
store  is  a  collection  of  more  or  less  independent  busi¬ 
nesses.  They  vary  in  needs  and  requirements.  The 
best  musicians  don’t  hit  all  of  the  keys  on  the  piano 
at  the  ^me  time  and  with  etjual  force.  Obtaining  de¬ 
partment  store  harmony  is  also  work  for  an  artist. 

5.  Knowing  people  is  more  important  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  than  knowing  merchandise.  This  business  by  its 
very  nature  must  be  decentralized.  Resiwmsibilities  are 
widely  spread.  Human  relations  must  be  kept  on  a 
highly  effective  basis. 

6.  The  merchandising  policy  for  1931  must  be  based 
upon  a  clear  distinction  between  (a)  the  current  fashion 
of  economy;  (b)  distress  merchandising  due  to  tem- 
jKfrarily  upset  market  conditions;  and  (c)  the  long 
time  economic  trend  toward  lower  commodity  i)rice 
levels.  We  hear  that  many  good  lessons  were  learned 
in  1930  and  that  1931  will  i)rofit  thereby.  19.30  was 
strongly  influenced  by  each  of  these  three  distinct  fac¬ 
tors.  The  first  and  second  will  l)e  of  less  inqwrtance 
in  1931.  Rigid  economy  is  getting  monotonous.  Dame 
Fashion  is  getting  Iwred.  Penny  pinching  as  a  fashion 
will  soon  be  out.  Don't  dej^end  on  it  in  1931.  Distress 
merchandising  will  soon  be  out  l)ecause  the  supply  is 
all  but  exhausted.  Don't  build  your  1931  program  on 
it.  Lower  commodity  price  levels  will,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
main.  .Alone,  it  is  a  different  kind  of ‘an  animal.  The 


correct  answer  to  1930  problems  will  not  answer  1931 
problems.  Don’t  depend  on  them. 

7.  A  sound  merchandising  and  promotional  pro¬ 
gram,  proj)erly  executed,  is  the  world’s  liest  expense 
controller.  Although  it  has  recently  been  considered 
quite  smart  to  ridicule  the  volume-turnover  artist  in 
merchandising,  the  fact  remains  that  the  volume  prin¬ 
ciple  is  .America’s  great  contribution  to  the  economic 
and  commercial  world.  Volume  reduces  costs  if  fixed 
exj)enses  do  not  increase  and  they  seldom  must.  If  a 
general  store  imlicy  seems  to  dictate  throwing  out  cer¬ 
tain  undesirable  volume,  api)ly  the  imlicy  to  the  rest  of 
the  store  and  first  make  it  produce  a  volume  e<|ual  to 
the  amount  to  be  thrown  out.  That  isn’t  the  dramatic 
way  but  it  is  the  .safe  way.  .After  all.  the  application  of 
a  i)olicy  is  a  question  of  evolution  rather  than  one  of 
installation. 

cS.  Merchandi.se  is  to  a  store  what  water  is  to  the 
power  industry.  Moving  water  creates  power.  Moving 
merchandise  creates  profits.  .A  thousand  times  a  given 
(|uantity  of  water  will  not  drive  a  dynamo  if  the  water 
is  stagnant.  Of  what  value  is  stagnant  merchandise? 
It  is  the  movement  that  creates  the  jjower  and  it  is  the 
movement  that  creates  the  profit.  Velocity  creates ; 
(juantities  are  valueless.  1931  must  I)e  given  action. 

9.  The  economical  distribution  of  wanted  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  masses  is  the  primary  function  of  a  dei)art- 
ment  store.  Magazines,  .schools,  museums,  and  national 
advertisers  are  busy  creating  wants.  They  are  working 
for  you.  They  want  to  work  for  you.  Don't  be  too 
an.xious  to  compete  with  them.  Too  many  of  them  are 
endowed  and  don’t  have  to  make  a  jjrofit.  Watch  what 
they  are  doing  and  then  tie  in  with  their  work  by  .satis¬ 
fying  wants  they  have  created.  It  will  helj)  the  1931 
profit  and  loss  statement.  Leave  the  educational  work 
to  others,  you  sell  goods. 

10.  Advertising  should  j)icture  your  store.  A  good 
l)hotographer  flatters  his  subject  hut  never  substitutes 
subjects.  If  you  want  a  photograph  of  a  Kansas  wheat 
field  you  do  not  attempt  to  get  it  on  Broadway,  but 
many  a  merchant  from  Squeedunk  wants  his  Emporium 
pictured  “Like  Macy’s  do  it”.  He  then  wonders  why 
Sqneedunkers  go  elsewhere.  No  doubt  they  are  just 
looking  for  the  subject  photographed.  If  the  photogra¬ 
pher  takes  your  money,  insist  on  being  the  subject. 
Let  him  flatter,  but  don’t  let  him  substitute  subjects. 
Don’t  si)end  your  money  photographing  the  other  guy 
in  1931.  It  is  too  exjiensive. 
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"Its  Going  To  Be  a  Great  Convention” 

By  H.  I.  Klein  HAUS,  General  Manager,  Controller’s  Congress 


Perhaps  it  has  been  said  about  other  Conven¬ 
tions — and  not  without  reason — but  it  is  being 
said  again.  It’s  going  to  be  a  great  Convention 
because  we  know  we  have  the  subject  matter  that  will 
strike  a  responsive  note — an  argumentative  note,  with 
our  members — and  nothing  succeeds  in  a  Convention 
like  successful  argument. 

Where  is  the  controller  who  doesn’t  prick  up  his 
ears  on  hearing  the  words,  “Control  Methods  to  Aid 
Merchandising?’’  W’here  is  the  controller  who  hasn’t 
a  problem  on  “Merchandise  Traffic  Control,”  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  inventory  shortages,  delayed  invoices,  receiving 
practice  or  order  checking  that  he  wouldn’t  like  to 
discuss  with  others.  And  what  about  “Production  Re¬ 
cords  and  Expense  Control  in  Merchandise  Traffic” 
and  “Best  Procedure  in  Handling  Returns  to  Ven¬ 
dors?”  These  topics  are  simply  music  to  the  alert 
controller’s  ears.  The  Pittsburgh  Controllers’  Group 
will  furnish  the  harmonious  presentation  of  several 
papers  on  the  theme  of  the  Controllers’  Interest  and 
Responsibility  in  Merchandise  Traffic. 

Inventory  and  Purchase  Control  will  be  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Detroit  Controllers’  Group.  The  last 
word  on  this  topic  will  probably  never  be  written,  for 
our  methods  of  controlling  purchases  are  undergoing 
frequent  changes.  Just  what  are  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  and  refinements,  Detroit  will  tell  us  and  invite 
argument  when  it  comes  to  asking  the  Congress  to 
adopt  Standards.  All  the  old-timers  will  be  on  hand — 
so  don’t  miss  the  discussion  or,  should  we  say,  per¬ 
cussion. 

Fundamental  Problems  to  Be  Discussed 

What  about  wages,  “Are  Department  Store  Wage 
Standards  to  be  Reduced  in  Conformity  with  the  De¬ 
cline  in  Staple  Prices?”  A  prominent  controller  will 
discuss  that  timely  topic  in  a  way  that  will  give  you 
something  to  take  back  home  to  help  solve  your  store’s 
salary  problems. 

“Should  Workrooms  Be  Set  Up  to  Operate  at  a  Pro¬ 
fit?”  Yes — ^no — and  maybe!  But  if  this  paper  and 
the  discussion  will  give  you  an  idea  that  you  can  make 
work  in  your  store  with  the  effect  of  cutting  your 
workroom  losses  in  two,  you  will  have  had  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  thank. 

What  is  the  Controller’s  stand  on  Expense  Reduc¬ 
tion,  and  how  far  can  we  go  in  this  direction?  “The 
Controllers’  Contribution  toward  Expense  Reduction” 
should  and  will  be  a  timely  presentation.  We’re  having 
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a  sign  made  to  read  “S.  R.  O.”  to  place  outside  the 
door  during  the  session  of  the  Convention  at  which 
this  paper  will  be  discussed. 

“Merchandise  Budgets  and  Budgetary  Planning” 
will  be  presented  with  charts,  graphs  and  forms,  by 
the  Twin  Cities  Group.  It  took  a  sad  year  like  1930, 
with  its  accompanying  commodity  price  decline,  to 
teach  most  of  us  anything  about  reducing  inventories. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  average  store  has  just  scratched 
the  surface  and  needs  to  know  more  about  the  effective 
operation  of  merchandise  planning.  The  Twin  Cities 
Controllers’  Group  has  spent  months  developing  this 
subject,  has  done  a  genuinely  good  job  and  is  eager  to 
show  us  what  we  don’t  know  about  the  merchandise 
budget,  its  preparation  and  method  of  revision. 

“Statistics  and  Records  to  Aid  Merchandising”  will 
be  a  star  act  with  the  cast  selected  from  the  Chicago 
Controllers’  Group.  Just  what  statistics  and  records 
do  we  need,  how  are  we  to  get  them  most  economically 
and  what  purpose  will  they  serve?  If  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  can  not  materially  be  reduced  we  can,  how¬ 
ever,  lessen  our  mistakes  in  merchandising.  This  series 
of  papers  and  discussion  bearing  on  the  various  phases 
of  merchandise  records  and  statistics,  prepared  from 
the  Controllers’  viewpoint,  will  be  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  Convention. 

Some  one  of  the  old  guard  has  said  that  the  newer 
men  in  the  Controllers’  field  are  not  living  up  to  their 
opportunities.  Maybe  so?  At  any  rate,  we’re  willing 
to  be  taught  and  told,  so  the  “old  guarder”  is  going 
to  shoot  straight  from  the  shoulder.  “The  Controllers’ 
Shortcomings”  promises  to  be  charged  with  just  enough 
T.  N.  T.  to  make  it  more  than  an  interesting  bit  of 


Closing  Date  for  Submission 
of  the 

Ernest  Katz  Award 
will  be  May  Ist 

All  essays  must  have  been  received  by 
the  office  of  the  Controllers  Congress 
by  that  date — 

Complete  details  of  the  contest  were  published 
in  last  month’s  issue  of  The  Bulletin — and 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  anyone  interested. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Standards  of  Practice  and  Codes  of  Ethics 

as  Adopted  by  Leading  Trade  Associations 

Compiled  by  Joseph  B.  Sheffield 

The  first  section  of  this  study  appeared  in  the  February,  1931,  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. — The  Editor. 


Code  of  Put  Standards 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced  that  the 
recommendation  offered  by  the  National  Association  of 
the  Fur  Industry  at  the  Fur  Trade  conference  held 
on  February  3,  was  approved  by  the  Commission  on 
February  27,  1928,  to  become  effective  immediately. 

The  resolution  follows : 

RESOLVED,  that  in  determining  what  is  proper  and 
what  is  improper  in  the  naming  of  furs,  the  following 
niles  are  hereby  established: 

Rule  1.  In  order  to  describe  a  fur,  in  every  case 
the  correct  name  of  the  fur  must  be  the  last 
word  of  the  description,  and  if  any  dye  or 
blend  is  used  simulating  another  fur,  the  word 
“dyed”  or  “blended”  must  be  inserted  between 
the  name  signifying  the  fur  that  is  simulated 
and  the  true  name  of  the  fur,  as:  “Seal-dyed 
Muskrat”,  or  “Mink-dyed  Marmot”. 

Rule  2.  All  furs  shaded,  blended,  tipped,  dyed  or 
pointed,  must  be  described  as  such,  as  “Black- 
dyed  Fox”,  or  “Pointed  Fox”. 

Rule  3.  Where  the  name  of  any  country  or  section 
is  used,  it  shall  be  the  actual  country  of  the 
origin  of  the  fur,  as :  “American  Opossum”. 
Where  the  name  of  a  country  or  place  is  used 
to  designate  a  color,  the  fact  shall  be  indicated, 
as:  ‘Sika-dyed  Fox”. 

Rule  4.  Where  goods  are  sold  under  a  registered 
trademark,  that  trademark  should  not,  by 
intent  or  otherwise,  be  capable  of  misinter¬ 
pretation  by  the  public.  In  case  of  trademarks 
heretofore  established  in  common  use,  the 
advertisers  should  invariably  indicate  by  suit¬ 
able  descriptive  matter  in  addition  to  the 
trademark  just  what  the  fur  is,  or,  better,  the 
trademark  should  be  modified  so  as  to  include 
the  descriptive  matter. 

The  resolution  follows  the  principle  which  was  first 
introduced  in  this  country  by  the  Boston  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  and  adopted  by  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  and  local  Bureaus. 

Code  of  Fair  Play — Infants’  Wear  Industry 

This  Code  of  Fair  Play  was  formulated  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau  and  approved  by  manu¬ 


facturers  of  more  than  85%  of  all  Infants’  Wear  made 
in  the  United  States. 

1. All  claims  made  for  any  material  should  be 
accurate  and  provable  by  the  advertiser. 

2.  The  term  “Wool”  or  any  derivative  thereof, 
when  applied  to  a  material,  means  made  entirely 
of  wool. 

3.  “Silk”  or  any  derivative  thereof,  when  applied 
to  a  material,  means  the  product  of  the  silk 
worm. 

4.  “Rayon”  is  the  generic  name  for  a  textile  mat¬ 
erial,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  cellulose. 

5.  The  term  “Silk  and  Wool”  indicates  a  fabric 
made  entirely  of  these  materials  with  each  pre¬ 
sent  in  substantial  amounts. 

6.  The  term  “Wool  and  Cotton”  indicates  a  fabric 
made  entirely  of  these  materials  with  each  pre¬ 
sent  in  substantial  amounts. 

7.  “Part  Wool”,  “Wool  Mixed”,  “Mixed  Wool”, 
“Wool  Finish”,  are  ambiguous  and  should  be 
discarded  in  favor  of  the  more  confidence-in¬ 
spiring  terms  “Wool  and  Cotton”,  “Wool, 
Cotton  and  Rayon”,  etc. 

8.  In  describing  the  material  content  of  a  garment, 
the  body  material  shall  be  considered  and  not 
trimmings,  edges  and  other  adornments.  If  men¬ 
tion  of  material  content  of  trimmings,  bindings 
and  adornments  is  made,  then  it  shall  be  accur¬ 
ately  stated. 

9.  The  above  Standards  shall  apply  to  all  adver¬ 
tising  and  printed  matter,  catalogs,  labels  and 
lx)xes,  as  well  as  verbal  statements  of  salesmen. 

Rug  and  Carpet  Definitions 
Sponsored  by  National  Better  Business  Bureau 

WILTON.  A  Wilton  is  a  wool  or  worsted  cut- 
pile  fabric  containing  from  two  to  six  colors,  woven 
on  a  Wilton  Loom.  This  loom  is  equipped  with  a 
Jacquard  attachment  and  achieves  the  pattern  by  means 
of  punched  stencils  which  control  the  selections  of 
colors  drawn  over  a  wire,  one  color  at  a  time,  from 
frames  of  individual  spools  of  skein-dyed  yarns;  the 
threads  not  selected  by  the  Jacquard  to  make  the  pattern 
will  always  lie  found  buried  throughout  the  center  of 
the.  fabric. 
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BRUSSELS.  A  Brussels  has  the  same  character¬ 
istics  and  is  made  by  the  same  method  of  manufacture 
as  a  Wilton.  It  is  woven  on  a  loom  having  a  Jacquard 
attachment,  the  colors  being  picked  up,  one  at  a  time, 
the  balance  remaining  “dead”  in  the  center  of  the 
fabric.  The  loops  forming  the  pile,  however,  are  uncut, 
which  is  the  only  difference  between  a  Wilton  and  a 
Brussels. 

AXMINSTER.  An  Axminster  is  a  wool  pile  fabric, 
having  any  number  of  colors  in  combination  with  a 
cotton  and  jute,  or  linen,  backing.  The  dyed  yams  for 
each  row  of  tufts  are  wound  around  spools  which  are 
as  wide  as  the  fabric  to  be  woven;  the  spools  then 
being  arranged  in  sequence  on  an  overhead  vertical- 
rotating  chain.  As  each  spool  is  revolved  into  place, 
the  ends  of  its  colored  threads  are  inserted  under  and 
around  the  filler,  formed  into  a  V-shaped  row,  and 
held  in  place  by  the  warp  threads. 

CHENILLE.  A  Chenille  is  a  wool  pile  fabric,  rein¬ 
forced  with  cotton  and  jute,  or  hair,  the  pile  and  back¬ 
ing  being  woven  separately.  The  woven  pile  is  cut 
into  V-shaped  rows  of  strands,  and  these  are  inserted 
into  the  backing  by  weaving  to  form  the  finished  fabric. 

VELVET.  A  velvet  is  a  cut  wool  or  worsted  pile 
fabric  woven  on  a  Velvet  loom  and  having  all  of  the 
yarn  on  the  surface.  It  may  be  made  of  solid  colors 
or  may  be  a  design  formed  by  printing  the  colors  on 
yarn  wound  around  a  circular  drum,  the  dyed  strands 
being  woven  over  wires,  the  loops  being  cut  after 
weaving;  or  the  design  may  be  stamped  on  the  woven 
fabric. 

TAPESTRY.  A  Tapestry  has  the  same  character¬ 
istics  and  is  made  by  the  same  method  as  a  Velvet, 
and  like  it  has  all  of  the  yarn  on  the  surface.  The 
design  or  solid  color  is  drum  printed  on  the  yarn  or 
stamped  on  the  woven  rug.  The  difference  between 
the  Velvet  and  the  Tapestry  is  that  in  the  latter  the 
loops  forming  the  pile  are  uncut. 

Standards  of  Business  Practice  For  the 
Millinery  Trade 

Recognizing  that  the  successful  conduct  of  business 
is  based  upon  mutually  satisfactory  relationships  be¬ 
tween  buyers  and  sellers,  and  that  unfair  business 
methods  result  in  friction  and  waste,  the  following 
rules  have  been  ado])ted  jointly  by  the  Associated 
Millinery  Men.  Inc..  Eastern  Millinery  Association. 
Millinery  Association  of  America.  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Retail  Millinery  Association 
of  America  as  standards  of  business  practice  which 
should  obtain  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  millinery 
and  allied  products : 

Terms  of  Contract 

1.  Full  details  or  adequate  identification  of  kind  of 
material,  size,  color,  quantity,  quality,  delivery 
arrangements  and  terms  of  sale  shall  be  set  forth 
in  a  written  order  and  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
shall  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  execution  of  the 
order. 

2.  Return  of  merchandise  ordered  in  good  faith  and 
manufactured  and  delivered  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  in  full  compliance  with  the  specifications  of 
an  order  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 


3.  Not  more  than  five  days  from  receipt  of  merchan¬ 
dise  shall  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  time  to 
properly  inspect,  repack  and  return  merchandise. 
If  held  after  five  days,  merchandise  may  be  returned 
only  with  the  seller’s  approval. 

4.  Placing  duplicate  orders  for  the  same  merchandise 
with  the  intention  of  returning  from  each  shipment 
as  soon  as  a  complete  stock  is  received,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

5.  Returns  of  merchandise  for  causes  for  which  seller 
is  responsible,  shall  be  shipped  collect.  Returns 
for  which  the  seller  is  not  responsible  but  for  which 
he  has  given  his  approval,  shall  be  shipped  prepaid. 

6.  Negligence  or  carelessness  on  part  of  buyer  in 
repacking  merchandise  for  return  subjecting  it  to 


Now  Ready  For  Distribution 

PROCEEDINGS 

SALES  PROMOTION  SESSIONS 

of  February,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention 

Due  to  the  unusual  number  of  requests  for  copies  of 
speeches,  it  was  decidetl  to  print  Proceedings  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Sessions  of  the  February  Convention. 
A  wealth  of  practical  and  valuable  ideas  was  presented 
in  all  three  sessions— one  “How  Should  We  Spend  Our 
Advertising  Money”  covered  such  vital  points  as  “when 
to  spend  more” — "when  to  spend  less" — “how  to  spend 
by  media — by  months — by  days  of  the  week" — etc. 

Another  live  session  centered  almost  entirely  around 
the  customers.  The  two  committee  reports  “Customer 
Contact”  and  “Customer  .\nalysis”  are  of  extreme  value 
for  every  retail  executive  to  have.  The  subject  “Mer¬ 
chandising  .Advertising”  particularly  stressed  the  im- 
pt)rtance  of  sales  analysis.  The  address  "Meeting  Newer 
Conditions  in  Promoting  Popular  Price  Stores”  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  executives  in  stores  of  that  class. 

The  third  session,  purposely  varied  to  interest  all 
store  executives,  emphasized  the  “present  responsibility 
of  the  advertiser”  and  the  need  for  “making  advertising 
more  productive”. 

Two  other  interesting  topics  of  great  reading — value 
were  “Making  Buying  Easier”  and  “Promoting  Lower 
Prices  Without  Endangering  Prestige.” 

One  Copy  Free  to  Members  of  Sales  Promotion 
Division — Additional  Copies  $1.50 
N.R.D.G.A.  Members  $1.50  Non-members  $2.00 


A  COMPLETE  EXPOSITION  OF 
SALES  PLANNING 

This  can  very  well  be  termed  a  Model 
Sales  Plan 

Quoting  Harvey  E.  Runner,  Editor  of  Retail-  i 
iug — “If  any  store  does  not  believe  its  present 
I  sales  plan  is  effective,  it  will  do  well  to  study, 

I  and  then  adopt  or  adapt  that  most  complete  ex-  ! 
j  jKJsition  of  sales  planning  worked  out  by  the  ^ 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ! 
Every  step  in  sales  planning  is  minutely  out-  | 
lined  and  liberally  illustrated  with  charts  and  i 
tables.”  ' 

This  article  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the  i 
Data  Book — copies  of  which  were  distributed  to  j 
members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  A  1 
limited  numlier  of  copies  have  been  set  aside  | 
for  sale  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.  members  at  $1.00  each.  I 
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The  Annual  June  Meeting  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 

will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America 


June  14  to  18 — in  New  York 

“The  Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  have 
voted  in  favor  of  holding  our  annual  meeting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
This  is  a  particularly  happy  union.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  much  to  learn  from  contact  with  men  representing 
all  phases  of  advertising  in  this  general  convention. 
There  is  a  real  advantage,  also,  in  having  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  learn  more  about  our  specific  problems.  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  mutual  problems  of  both  fields  will  without 
question  disclose  a  deeper  significance  and  bring  about 
a  wider  knowledge  of  all  elements  of  distribution — 
which  will  be  of  great  value  in  our  own  work.  Then, 
too,  aside  from  these  general  sessions,  the  Sales  Pro- 


ity — at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

motion  Division  will  have  three  or  four  laboratory 
sessions  of  its  own — in  which  concrete  and  tangible 
promotional  ideas  and  procedures  will  be  discussed.  At 
these  sessions,  the  retail  advertiser  can  rest  assured 
that  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  subjects  dealing  in  gen¬ 
eralities.  Program  plans  are  now  in  preparation,  with 
the  one  underlying  idea  of  presenting  to  our  members 
valuable  and  practical  information  on  subjects  of  wid¬ 
est  interest.” 

KENNETH  COLLINS, 

Executive  Vice-President. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 


probable  damage  in  transit  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

7.  Delivering  merchandise  in  quantities  in  excess  of 
that  actually  ordered  and  for  which  the  buyer  has 
contracted  to  pay,  is  uneconomic  and  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

8.  The  practice  of  transacting  business  on  memor¬ 
andum  orders,  except  where  this  .arrangement  is 
plainly  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  buyer  and  seller, 
is  to  be  discouraged  as  an  unsound  method  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Orders  placed  on  a  memorandum  basis  shall 
be  promptly  confirmed  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
orders. 

Sending  unordered  merchandise  either  to  regular 
or  prospective  customers  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

10.  Inexcusable  failure  to  deliver  merchandise  at  ap¬ 
pointed  time  and  promising  delivery  dates  which 
it  is  certain  cannot  be  lived  up  to,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

11.  Delivering  merchandise  which  is  inferior  to  or 
which  differs  from  the  samples  approved,  is  in 
unfair  trade  practice. 

12.  Taking  or  attempting  to  take  without  the  approval 
of  the  seller,  cash  discounts  after  the  discount  period 
has  expired,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

13.  Taking  or  attempting  to  take  discounts  in  excess 
of  those  actually  agreed  upon  at  time  the  order 
was  placed  or  to  which  buyer  is  not  entitled  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

14.  Sending  invoices  considerably  in  advance  of  mer¬ 
chandise  necessitating  the  taking  of  cash  discounts 
before  the  merchandise  is  received  and  inspected 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

15.  Sending  invoices  considerably  after  the  merchandise 
is  shipped  preventing  the  buyer  from  marking  and 
placing  the  merchandise  on  his  shelves  immediately 
upon  arrival  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

16.  Payment  for  shipments  of  merchandise  made  on 
or  after  the  25th  of  the  month  shall  not  become 
due  until  the  tenth  of  the  second  month  following 
the  month  in  which  the  shipments  are  made 


17.  Misrepresentation  of  merchandise  on  the  part  of  all 
parties  in  respect  to.  style,  color,  size,  substance  or 
quality,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

18.  The  use  of  false,  deceptive,  untrue  or  misleading 
statements  by  way  of  advertising  or  otherwise, 
concerning  the  nature  and  character  of  merchandise 
on  the  part  of  all  parties  in  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

19.  Attempts  by  buyer  to  obtain  price  or  other  con¬ 
cessions  by  making  false  statements  as  to  terms 
received  by  his  concern  or  competing  concerns  from 
other  sources  of  supply,  or  attempts  by  seller  to 
obtain  orders  by  making  false  statements  as  to 
terms  of  his  competitors,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

20.  Unjust  and  unreasonable  cancellation  of  orders 
given  and  accepted  in  good  faith  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

21.  Commercial  bribery  in  any  form  is  condemned  as 
as  immoral  and  unfair  trade  practice. 

22.  The  giving  or  receiving  of  gifts  or  entertainment 
as  a  means  of  influencing  the  placement  of  orders, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

23.  Selling  to  competitors  of  a  concern  to  which  an 
exclusive  agency  has  been  given,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

24.  Failure  by  the  buyer  to  give  courteous  treatment 
to  salesmen  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  and  against 
the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 

25.  Substitution  of  merchandise  in  respect  to  style,  size, 
color  or  quality  from  that  actually  ordered  without 
first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  buyer,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

26. Making  and  granting  excessive  demands  for  service 
such  as  unjust  price  concessions,  over-generous 
allowance  on  returned  goods  and  abnormal  credit 
extensions  not  warranted  by  the  character  of  the 
order  or  contrary  to  the  economical  conduct  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  condemned  as  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

27.  The  use  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  commer¬ 
cial  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  economical  and  effective  method  of 
adjusting  business  controversies. 
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The  Waij  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores— THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Description  of  a  Training  Department 

By  Dorothy  McCoy,  Director  of  Training,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  is  part  two  of  the  Description  of  the  Training  Department  of  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  first  section  appeared  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  and  the  next  part  will  be  in  the  May  issue. — The  Editor. 


Each  Training  Representative  makes  a  three 
months’  plan  of  work  to  be  accomplished.  This 
is  reviewed  in  preparation  by  the  Training  Direc¬ 
tor,  and  the  actual  work  accomplished  is  checked  against 
this  plan  each  month. 

Three  Months  Program 

I.  Department  Meetings 
A.  Daily 

Town  Criers 

a.  Attend  one  a  day 

b.  Follow  up  to  see  if  regular 

c.  Make  suggestions  for  Town  Criers 

d.  Check  departments  attended 

Dept.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 

M 

X&CC 
CS 

CM 
GD 
SH 
SL 
CL 

B.  Weekly 

1.  Merchandise 

One  every  two  weeks 

2.  Service 

One  every  two  weeks  alternating  with  mer¬ 
chandise  meetings 

II.  Department  Work 
A.  New  People 

1.  Meet  through  floorman 
2.  Observe 

3.  Follow  up 
Personally 
Through  Sponsor 

4.  Check  and  follow  up 
B.  Old  People 

1.  Shopping  reports 

a.  Merchandise  reports  50 

b.  Service  reports  100 

2.  Errors 

a.  Reduction  general  correction 

(1)  Take  up  with  production  records 


Dept.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 

MU 

K 

BB 

HD 

CO 

BC 

BF 


(2)  Individual  work 

(3)  Monthly  check  when  reviewing  de¬ 
partment  records 

3.  Production  records 
Dept.  Jan. 


M  3 

MU  0 

SH  1 

GD  0 

CS  0 

BF  2 

CL  0 

SL  2 

DX  •  •  0 

SW  0 

CO  3 

BB  4 

HD  0 

K  0 

X  0 

BC  0 

CC  0 

CM  0 

JR  0 

XG  0 


Feb.  Mar. 

1  1 
4  0 

3  16 

3  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  10 

0  3 

1  0 

2  0 

0  1 

0  0 

2  0 

2  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  1 


4.  Review  of  departments 
Weekly 

Talk  over  one  department  record 

a.  With  Personnel  Director 

b.  With  salesperson,  if  poor 

5.  Progress  sheets 


Dept.  Jan. 

New  Chk.  Rechk. 
K  1 
CO  1 
SL  1 
CL  1 
M 

BF  1 
BB 
JR  1 
SW  1 
BC 
SH  1 
CS  1 


Feb.  Mar. 

New  Chk.  Rechk.  New  Chk.  Rechk. 

1  1  1 

1  1  1 

1 

1  1 

1  1  1 

1  1 
1  1  1 


1 

1  1 
1  1  1 
11  11 
11  11 
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In  New  York  City 

Three  Times  as  Many  Department  Stores 
use  National  Accounting  Machines 


as  all  other  bookkeeping  machines  combined 


The  National  Accounting  Machine  is 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  unit  or  dual 
plan.  The  illustration  shows  customer’s 
statement  and  ledger  card  posted  by 
the  machine. 


when  three  times  as  many  New  York 
department  stores  use  National  book¬ 
keeping  machines  as  all  other  makes  of 
bookkeeping  machines  combined,  there 
must  be  definite  and  important  reasons 
for  their  choice. 

With  every  opportunity  for  compari¬ 
son  these  stores  have  chosen  Nationals 
because  they  turn  out  more  work,  in 
less  time,  at  less  cost  and  with  greater 
accuracy  than  other  methods. 

The  full  adding  keyboard  and  stan¬ 
dard  typewriter  keyboard  make  for 
ease  and  accuracy  of  operation  and 
make  it  easy  to  train  operators. 

Automatic  printing  of  ciphers  and 
punctuation,  automatic  tabulation  and 
carriage  return,  and  quick  positive 
balance  speed  up  results  and  cut  down 
the  possibility  for  error. 

Such  stores  as  B.  Altman  &  Company, 
Arnold  Constable,  Best  &  Company, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Franklin  Simon,  Saks, 
Stern  Bros,  and  Oppenheim  Collins 
find  these  machines  the  best  for  their 
needs  and  are  completely  equipped. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  equipment. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World* s  Outstanding  Producer  of  Accounting  Machines  and  Cash  Registers 

DAYTON,  OfflO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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6.  Reports  to  Department  Manager,  monthly 

a.  Bonus  results 

b.  Shopping  report  rating 

c.  Errors 

d.  Miscellaneous  information 

7.  Personal  Appearance  Charts 

a.  CS  Department 

b.  CC  Department 

c.  X  Department 

d.  M  Department 

III.  Meetings  to  attend 

A.  Department 

1.  Town  Criers  daily 

2.  Merchandise — bi-monthly 

3.  Service — Alternating  weeks  with  merchan¬ 
dise  meetings 

4.  Personnel — weekly 

B.  Centralized 

1.  Sponsors — monthly 

2.  Town  Criers — monthly 

3.  Service — alternating  weeks  with  merchan¬ 
dise  meetings 

4.  Credit  Representatives 

C.  Special  Group  Meetings 

1.  Town  Criers 

2.  Sponsors 

3.  Trainers 

4.  Style  committee — bi-monthly 

5.  Fitters,  bi-monthly 

IV.  Demonstration  Sales 

A.  M  Department 

B.  HD  Department 

C.  BF  and  BC  Department 

D.  SL  Department 

E.  SH  Department 

F.  CL  Department 

V.  Special  Training 

A.  Special  Sales 

B.  System 

1 .  Exchange  clerks 

2.  Telephone  Board 

3.  Mail  Order  Board 

4.  B.  of  A.  Tracers 

VI.  Fashion  Work 

A.  Ready-to-Wear  Departments 

1.  Style  meetings  with  ready-to-wear  and  ac¬ 
cessory  buyers  and  salespeople  twice  a 
month 

2.  Reading  material 

3.  Bulletin  boards 

4.  Color  and  line  course  for  new  people 

5.  Questionnaire  on  style  meetings 

6.  Department  manuals — CM,  GD,  CC,  M 

B.  Underwear  departments 
Style  meetings — bi-monthly 

List  of  Outlines  For  Department  Training 

Training  outlines  have  been  developed  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  department  work  as  follows: 

A.  For  Department 

B.  For  Training  Representative 


A.  For  Department 

I.  Introduction  of  new  people 
•  2.  Care  and  location  of  stock 

3.  Information  on  staple  merchandise 

4.  Information  on  new  merchandise 

5.  Information  on  aisle  merchandise 

6.  Information  on  window  merchandise 

7.  Individual  progress  sheet 

8.  Teaching  Fourteen  points 

9.  Instruction  of  Contingents  going  into 
a  department  for  a  week  or  less 

10.  Instructions  of  Contingents  for 
special  sale 

II.  Handling  of  errors 

12.  How  to  be  a  good  coach 

13.  How  to  hold  a  good  Town  Criers’ 
Meeting 

B.  For  Training  Rvprescntative 

1.  How  to  develop  department  outlines 

2.  How  to  instruct  in  use  of  depart¬ 
ment  outlines 

3.  Departmental  observation 

4.  Merchandise  review 

5.  Using  measures  of  production 

6.  Tracers — Follow  up  method 

7.  How  to  help  department  manager 
plan  merchandise  meetings 

8.  How  to  follow  up  on  merchandise 
meetings 

9.  Preparations  for  Christmas 

10.  Preparation  for  special  sale 

11.  Merchandise  review 

a.  How  to  develop  for  small  wares 
department 

b.  How  to  develop  for  department  of 
textiles 

12.  Preparation  for  Demonstration  sale 

13.  How  to  make  three  month  plan 

14.  How  to  make  weekly  plan 


Personnel  Activities 

A  schedule  of  activities  planne<l  or  supervised  in  the 
Training  Department,  is  prepared  weekly. 

One  copy  goes  to  the  member  of  the  firm  under 
whose  general  direction  all  personnel  work  is  adminis¬ 
tered  ;  one.  to  the  Personnel  Director,  and  one  is  kept 
for  reference  in  the  Training  Department. 


Monday,  March  4 
Style  Meeting 
8:50— Third  Floor 
Policy  Talk 
2 :30 — Room  C 
Training  Meeting 
4 :30 — Room  C 
Tuesday,  March  5 
Junior  Selling  Class 
9:15 — Room  B 
Contingent  Training 
9 :00-9 :30  Training 
Dept. 

9:30-10:30  Depts. 
CC-CM 


10:30-11:30  Mdse. 
Talks  Dept.  Mana¬ 
gers 

11  :.30- 12:00  Review 
li’ednesday,  March  6 

S.  S.  S.  Group 
9:00 — Room  A 

P  re  promotional  Group 
9:15 — Room 

Suggestion  Committee 
2:30— Office 

.Issistant  Buyers 
T raining 
4 :00 — Room  A 


BURROUGHS 

TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 


THE  MOTOR 
DOES  THE  WORK 


It  is  easier  to  operate— it  does  so 
much  of  the  work  automatically 


Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machine  is  easy  to  operate 
because  of  special  Burroughs  features,  many  of  them  automatic 
.  .  .  electrical  operation  .  .  .  and  a  compact  keyboard  in  a  position 
convenient  to  the  operator. 

The  result  is  faster  work,  fewer  errors,  greater  production  and  less 
operator  turnover  .  .  .  advantages  which  speed  up  the  work  and 
cut  the  cost  of  accounting 

Investigate  this  remarkable  machine  which  writes  ledger,  state¬ 
ment  (or  remittance  advice)  and  full  width  proof  journal  with 
typewritten  description  ...  all  in  one  operation. 


Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  a  demonstration,  or  write — 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


.S'o.v  .v<)«  satv  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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.S  f'oiisors'  Mcctiiif/ 
— Aiulitdruiin 

Junior  Selliii;/  Class 
*^•15 — Room  A 


77,„«rf„j.,  March  7  rri.lay,  March  8 

Leadership — Floormcu  Freproiiiotional  (iron p 

^.'15 — Room  A  ‘^:15 — Rormi  H 

Safurday.  March 
J'uhe  Room  I'isil 

Lxecutn'c  TrainiiK/ 

Leadership  Class  ‘>:-^0-R„um  (' 

3  ;(K) — Rooni  ('  -  Ipproach  to  customer 

(*/.,  hr.  each)  Major  hAmitivos 
InsfnuMons  for  HanHIinji  llu*  \\  n.i.f:  \,hlro..s  (iroup 

)  oplc  attend  a  vvronj.  a.idress”  meetintr.  wl.ieli  sVrvt  s 
rm.nli  r^h  ‘  ^"‘refullv  repeatint^  and 

I.  rm,/e«/_l'lannins  method  a.ul  information  to  »ive 

at  the  W  ron-  Address  meetin-s. 

II.  Method 

A.  Planninj^ 

1-  flieek  Trainhitr  Directors  new  people  fde 
a.  f  or  nnmher  ready  f<n-  llie  -ronp 
h.  h'or  names 

1*1  ’  '"^matter  hetore 

11  A.  M. 

2.  fo  he  written  on  typed  form  a  <lav 
^  ad\'ance  of  the  first  meeting. 

—  Time  for  meetings 

a.  Exiilanation  9:05  Wednesday 
Aote:  jA  hr.  meeting 

b.  Deliyery  Trip  4:30  Thursday 

1-  lell  salesperson  to  close  inde.v  before 
the  meeting,  m  case  there  is  no  time 
to  return  to  the  store. 


traininc  conti,\<;e!nts 

5alcspeop®r'iVTfic'’si:t'’  ^  Kr.iiip 

makes  tlieir  services  necess-irv  m-  l  which 

give  Iheiii  intensive  trainiinr  e' *" 
store  is  to  make  s-ile^:  i'  ^  ••  •  *  '"ani  hiisiness  of  a 
f;ir  as  utialiiv '  iiiii  aiiiinia  stores  tislav 

-rvice  a„,l  sai";;!,  , 

represents  a  store  it  is  n.,..-?./  -  contmeent 

portance  that  a  definite’ metl.  ^rT'  "‘""'•'t  im* 

siigRested  general  ■backLm,  n,I  ‘‘r'  “  a 

It  inclndes  e.xamples  tr-  •  l^"*'  vntinMents. 

!hS.  m 

son^v^ro:.;'::^  r Riiorvir/^::: 

I’t  icc  S2.5() 

To  members  of  the  A.ssoeiation  S1..S0 
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•seasotis 


A  STUDY  OF  SHOPPIiNU  REPORTS 
AS  AN 

KVAEUATION  of  traninc 

‘*'1  explan.'ition  of  one  wav  to  ev-iln-itr. 

1.;;  iv  ^  "«■ 

reisirt  is  Riven  in  detail  l'4ich 

liSa;:'"  '"i';rh:v’  r 

rail  i»''..'irtalms'i  (r'i'',T,'<!'7vrs™'*'  ri.rr”|«'“ 

. “I  It.., ail  i.r;7™.llA;",:i;;;:;:;  . . . .  Xa. 

I’riif  Sl.im  lit  . .  Ii... 

i<t  iioii-immihers 


3.  Place  to  tneet 
a.  Jhir  e.Nplanatioti 
I-  C  lassrootn 

-•  Si.xth  flour  west  httilding 
h.  Ihir  deliyery  trip 

1-  In  frotit'of  eleyator 
“.  •'^‘^“'■‘■nlh  (lour  .Main  httilding 
l're(|tiency  of  tneetings 
•i-  I'-yery  two  weeks  in  fairly  hitsy 
l>-  hice  a  motith  in  slow  seasons  ' 

A-  -yery  week  lor  (  hristmas  grottits 
P>.  Information 

I-  l'--\i)lanation 

a.  Imnnerly  work  .lone  with  salespeople 
''‘“  'iig  high  niiinhtr  of  errors 

.  P'anention  with  new  people 

grew  from  this  * 

A'.  Wliat  W  rong  .\ddre.ss  errors  cause 

sn.nV  from  per¬ 
sonal  oh.seryation  ' 

1-  Delayed 

a.  Returned 

h.  Reroiite.l 

2.  J  ligdi  cost 

a.  I  wo  or  three  trips 

3.  (  omplaints 

a.  Dissatisfaction 
h.  b.xtra  w'ork  to  a.ljiist 
•+•  L  nhnished  .sales 
a.  ( >11  index  only 
h.  Wasted  time 
5.  Credits  ^ 
a.  Last  r»ort 
h.  Result  of  poor  scryice 
0.  I  Ji.s.satisfied  customer 
a.  Does  not  return  to  .store 
h.  Adyertises  against  ns 
f .  Due  practise  on  writing  3  or  4  addre.s.ses 
L  lo  see  if  they  call  hack  when  not  told 

X<»te:  (iivA-  examples  from  previous  oh- 
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servation  on  lloor  of  people  who  do  not  call 
hack,  etc. 

I ).  (live  list  of  wroii"  a<ldresses  to  illustrate  kinds 
of  mistakes 

Xote:  Renew  list  from  W’ron^  Address  fdes  in 
Returned  Merchandise  Dept.,  giving  details 
with  examples. 

1.  (larrison  iilvd.  for 
,S.S0()  (larrison  l>lvd. 

2.  1(k^2  X.  .Strieker  .St.  for 
13f»2  X.  .Strieker  .St. 

3.  700S  .Xrliiiffion  .\ve.  for 

70(S  .\rlinf(ton  .\ve. 

4.  1713  IL  33rd  St.  for 
1713  K.  ,32nd  St. 

.3.  .3910  Falls  Rd.  for 
.3019  Falls  Rd. 

(».  41 19  Clolonial  .\ve.  for 
4119  Fernhill  .\ve. 
fi.31  Linwood  .\ve.  for 
r).31  Linard  .\ve. 

7.  24.3(t  Caroline  St. 

24.3()  N.  Caroline  .St. 

IC  ,\sk  };ron|)  to  lie  promi)t  for  delivery  trij) 

1.  4:.30  'I'linrsday 

2.  7th  Floor  Main 

3.  Wear  hats  and  coats 

4.  Close  inde.x  before  hand 
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F.  Delivery  Trip  . 

a.  .Xrraiifje  with  Delivery  .Snpt.  for  j 

1.  U.  K.  of  date  and  time  ( 

2.  He  or  his  assistant  to  s])eak  occasionally  i 

1).  Check  list  to  he  sure  all  i)resent  ji 

1.  Call  Floor  Manaj^er  on  niissin<(  jK^ople 

c.  .Show  route  maj) 

1.  Fxplain  how  wrong  addresses  cause  what 
they  do 

2.  Fxplain  deliveries 

a.  Hours 

b.  Specials 

d.  Fxplain  sections  of  delivery 

1.  Returned  merchandise 

2.  Cashier  cage 

3.  Failer  platform 

4.  Router’s  work 

Xote:  Show  some  had  addr.-sses  if  possi¬ 
ble 

.3.  Sheet  w’riting 

6.  Loading  and  delivering 

7.  ( larage 

F.  .\sk  any  of  delivery  ])ersons  to  say  a  word  for 
em])hasis 
h'.  Citnclnde  with 

1.  Results  will  show 

2.  .Sjjread  the  "gosjxd” 

.3.  y,  minute  at  the  time  of  a  sale  saves  many 
minutes  later. 


THIRD  PRINTING  REVISED! 


^^The  Retail  Inventory  Method 
and  Store  Budget  Control^' 

How  an  accurate  running  book  inventory  teen  thousand  copies  of  “7 
for  each  department  at  retail  values  is  ventory  Method  and  Store 
maintained,  how  a  sound  cost-inventory  trol”  have  since  been  disti 
valuation  for  determining  profits  is  arrived  favorable  reception  widely  < 
at,  and  how  the  merchandise  and  expense  merchants  has  led  us  to  pi 
budgets  should  be  prepared -are  clearly  ‘hi'd  (“““h  editions.  I 

and  concisely  described  in  this  little  book.  date,  "^dete  are  twenty  eig 

two  exhibits  and  five  examp 

Originally  printed  five  years  ago,  seven-  request  of  nearest  office. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


DETRQIT 
ER.  £ 

rCRT  WAYN 
FORT  WCRTI 
GRANC  RA*I 


HUNTINGTON  . 
W.VA. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON.  MISS 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS  CIT'^ 
LOS  ANGELES 


OMAHA 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTStURGH 

BCRTLANC.  MS. 

PROVIDENCE 

READING 

RICHMOND 


ROCHESTER 
ST.  LOUIS 
ST. PAUL 
SAN  ANTONIO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


TOLEDO 

TULSA 

WACO 

(Ae^S^INGTON 

WHEELING 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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How  to  Launder  Rayon  Knit  Undergarments 

By  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 


The  hulk  of  knit  underwear  sold  today  is  made  of 
rayon — and  though  rayon  undergarments  can  he 
laundered  satisfactorily  in  the  manner  long  ])rac- 
tised  hy  consumers  in  washing  silk  underwear,  if  the 
directions  given  on  this  page  are  followed  the  consumer 
will  get  longer  wear  from  rayon  merchandise. 

Practically  all  knit  undergarments  made  of  silk  and 
rayon  are  laundered  hy  the  consumer  in  the  home. 


tinue  sfiueezing  the  garment  in  the  hands  until  the 
suds  hecome  tilled  with  soil  and  disapi)ear  in  the  water. 
Scpieeze  the  garment  tightly  hetwetn  the  hands  to 
force  out  of  the  fabric  all  surplus  water  and  dirty 
suds.  Drain  the  hasin  or  pail  of  dirty  water. 

Step  3 — Second  recutliing  in  suds:  To  he  sure  that 
they  are  thoroughly  clean,  it  is  recommended  that  ravon 
undergarments  he  washed  in  two  suds.  To  prejjare 


1  The  wasliiiiii  instructions  “I low  to 
Launder  Hayon  Knit  (.'nderf/ar- 
I  incuts"  were  t'ret'arcd  hy  the  | 

1  Better  L'ahrics  Testiiui  Bureau  in  ' 
its  quality  control  plan  service  to 
I  the  consumers  of  rayon  merchan-  i 
disc.  This  Bureau  considers  proper 
j  care  in  launderinq  rayon  under- 
'  zvear  to  he  so  important,  as  one  \ 
precaution  the  retailer  can  take  in 
I  prez'entinq  customer  returns  of 
rayon  i/oods,  that  these  instructions  I 
are  puhlished  zeith  the  suiiqestion 
I  that  memher  stores  reprint  them 
I  and  distrihute  them  in  leaflet  form  1 
to  customers.  j 


U'iisfi  (lurmcHl  hy  si/urcsiny  suds  throuyh  the  ctoth 


Do  not  twist  the  yarment  in  rinsiny 


Therefore  it  is  in  the  interest  of  not  only  the  con¬ 
sumer,  hut  the  retailer  as  well  that  women  everywhere 
he  informed  how  to  launder  underwear  in  the  home. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  laundryowner  or  dry 
cleaner  will  tell  their  customers  how  to  wash  clothing 
because  they  want  the  public  to  send  everything  to  the 
commercial  laundry  or  cleaning  plant  to  l)e  refreshed. 
The  task  of  teaching  j)eople  how  to  launder  textiles  in 
the  home  is  one  for  the  retailer  and  manufacturer. 

The  puqxise  of  this  outline  of  a  good  method  for 
washing  rayon  underwear  is  to  provide  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  witli  scientific  instructions  which  may  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  customers. 

Step  1 — Preparing  the  laundry  hath :  p'ill  the  wash 
basin  or  pail  half  full  of  hot  water,  to  which  add  hy 
sprinkling  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white  soap  flakes 
or  chips  to  produce  washing  suds.  After  the  hot  water 
has  dissolved  the  soap,  add  cold  water  to  ool  the  hath 
until  it  tests  lukewann  in  temperature  hy  dipping  the 
back  of  the  hand  in  the  mixture  of  water  and  suds. 
Stir  the  water  and  soap  until  lively  suds  are  produced. 

Step  2 — H ’ashing  the  garment:  The  laundry  hath  is 
now  ready  for  use.  Immerse  the  garment  in  the  suds 
and  work  it  with  Ixjth  hands  in  such  manner  as  to 
e.xjxjse  all  parts  of  the  fabric  to  the  water  and  get 
thorough  jjenetration  of  the  suds  through  meshes  of 
the  cloth.  Squeeze  the  garment  in  the  hands  so  as 
to  produce  a  cuppy  action  which  causes  the  water  and 
.soap  suds  to  l)e  forced  through  the  fabric,  thereby 
cleansing  the  rayon  threads  without  the  necessity  of 
rubbing  the  cloth  which  causes  the  garment  to  “wear- 
out"  long  lx;f(jre  it  would  if  laundered  properly.  Con- 


the  second  laundry  hath,  follow  the  instructions  given 
above  in  Step  1.  .\fter  the  directions  have  l)een  carried 
out,  place  the  garment  in  the  hath  and  proceed  to 
s(|ueezc  the  suds  through  the  cloth  as  directed  in  Step  2. 
Step  -1 — First  rinse  water:  Fill  the  hasin  or  pail  with 
lukewarm  water,  immerse  the  garment  and  work  it 
in  such  manner  as  to  exix)se  all  parts  of  the  cloth  to 
the  water  so  that  the  soap  in  the  rayon  threads  and 
fabric  meshes  will  he  rinsed  out.  Squeeze  the  garment 
between  the  hands  in  rinsing  as  (lirected  in  Step  2 
for  washing  it.  When  the  water  .shows  suds  from 
rinsing  the  garment,  scpieeze  it  well  and  drain  the  water. 
Step  5 — Second  rinse  water:  Fill  the  hasin  or  pail 
with  lukewarm  water  and  rinse  the  garment  a  second 
time. 

Step  6 — Third  rinse  water:  Fill  the  hasin  or  pail  with 
water  and  rinse  the  garment  a  third  time. 

Step  7 — Preparing  the  garment  to  dry:  After  the 
garment  has  been  rinsed  free  of  soap,  squeeze  it  hard 
between  the  hands  to  extract  all  surplus  water.  Take 
hold  of  the  garment  at  its  top  and  gently  shake  it 
to  loosen  the  cloth  and  permit  the  fabric  to  regain 
its  natural  form.  Do  not  shake  a  wet  garment  hard, 
nor  pull  any  part  while  wet  to  shape  it.  After  shaking 
the  garment,  lay  it  on  a  towel  to  dry.  Do  not  hang 
garment. 

Step  8 — Pressing  the  garment  for  zvear:  After  the 
garment  is  dry.  take  it  in  both  hands  (if  it  is  made 
of  knit  cloth)  and  .shape  it  hy  stretching  the  fabric 
into  original  form.  A  mildly  heated  iron  should  be 
used  in  i)ressing.  Wrinkles  should  be  pressed  out  by 
ironing  the  garment  turned  inside  out. 
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Never 
before 
a  machine  so  suited 


to  Retail  Recounting 


fTrite  at  once  for  this 
free  booklet. 


Remington  .  .  .  accounting  machine 
pioneer  .  .  .  has  again  shown  the  way  to 
easier  and  more  economical  bookkeeping. 

No  other  accountinic  machine  has  so  many  gen¬ 
uinely  automatic  features  as  the  netv,  completely 
electrified.  Remington!  No  other  so  fully  relieves 
the  operator  from  mental  and  physical  exertion. 

NAVES  LABOR 

Alphabet  and  numeral  keys  are  electrically  pow¬ 
ered  ...  a  one-eighth  inch  depression  sends  each 
key  to  the  |>aper  with  the  same  electrically-im- 
|>elled  force  .  .  .  the  result  is  uniform  printing 
and  manifolding  of  highest  quality. 

Ten  numeral  keys  eliminate  the  confusion  of 
continuous  digit  selection.  The  machine  |M>sitively 
guards  against  improper  indexing  of  figures,  a 
$10.00  item  in()exed  in  the  $1.00  [lositiun  will 
cause  the  machine  to  lock  automatically. 

NAVES  TIME 

A  single  key  prints  an  entire  date — month,  day, 
year.  The  carriage  returns  automatically  . . .  elec¬ 
trically  spaces  to  the  next  writing  (losition. 

Every  line  written  is  visible.  The  operator  may 
see  each  character  as  it  appears  on  the  |>aper. 
Neither  figures  nor  descriptive  matter  are  confin¬ 
ed  to  any  areas  on  a  form — either  may  be  written 
wherever  desire  dictates.  Credit  Iwlances  are 
printed  in  red,  followed  by  a  CR  symbol . . .  carbon 
copies  unmistakably  identify  such  amounts. 

Prepare  two  or  more  related  ree'ords  at  a  single 
operation  if  you  like  .  .  .  the  Remington  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  truly  practical  fr»>nt  feed  device. 


Collated  forms  may  lx;  inserted  instantly,  at  the 
proper  writing  |>oint. 

HIBHENT  ALClIHArV 

Computing  and  printing  devices  are  absolutely 
synchronized  ...  a  printed  figure  must  have  Iteeii 
registered  in  the  totalizers  and  vice  versa.  Thi; 
totalizers  accumulate  horizontally  as  well  as  verti¬ 
cally,  furnishing  wanted  totals  and  proofs  instant¬ 
ly.  These  totalizers  may  be  shifted  easily  to  func¬ 
tion  at  any  point  on  the  carriage  ...  a  provision 
which  allows  use  of  a  single  machine  on  the 
widest  variety  of  forms  and  records. 

BREATENTj  FLEXIBILITY 

Remington  Airounting  Machines  may  be  adapted 
to  the  preitaration  of  Acct>unts  Receivable  State¬ 
ment  and  l>edger,  either  simultaneously  or  separ¬ 
ately,  Accounts  Payable,  (General  Ledger,  Sales 
Analysis  .  .  .  any  phase  of  retail  accounting.  They 
may  be  furnishra  with  keyboards  for  manual 
operation,  if  desired,  or  with  electrified  numeral 
keys  only. 

The  Remington  Rand  man  will  gladly  demon¬ 
strate  the  methods  with  which  other  retailers  are 
employing  Remingtons  .  .  .  will  show  you,  on 
your  own  work,  how  you  can  get  more  accurate, 
more  speedy,  more  economical  accounting. 

.<4ccounlin^  Machine  Division 

Remington  Rand 

BUSINESS  SERVICE 

BUFFALO.  NEW  YORli 
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Present  Trends  and  Possible  Future  Developnients 

Continued  from  fiufc  111 


What  are  some  of  the  contingencies  at  which  business 
foresiglit  ought  to  be  directed?  Again,  I  make  no  pre¬ 
tensions  at  being  a  prophet,  but  I  should  like  to  suggest 
a  few  matters  which,  from  an  academic  viewpoint  at 
least,  strike  me  as  being  suitable  objects  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  business  foresight  by  executives  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business. 

1.  One  of  the  matters  to  which  I  think  we  slxuild 
begin  giving  some  long-range  attention  is  the 
group  of  considerations  related  to  rent.  Hy 
“rent”  I  mean  rent  of  owned  as  well  as  of 
leased  buildings,  in  other  words,  a  figure  cover¬ 
ing  insurance,  taxes,  depreciation,  and  interest 
on  investment  in  real  estate.  A  recent  study  which 
we  have  l)een  making  indicates  that  it  is  still  true 
that  firms  paying  the  highest  rents  i)er  scpiare  foot 
of  total  space  still  make  the  best  profits.  (See 
Ilon'ord  fiusincss  Rcinezv  for  January  and 
April,  1931 ),  but  there  are  two  disturbing  ten¬ 
dencies  ; 

The  Rent  Problem 

1.  Rent  is  increasing  while  profit  is  decreasing, 
'fliis  tendency  seems  to  lie  contrary  to  the 
sound  economic  theory  of  the  causes  govern¬ 
ing  urban  site  rents,  liecause  rental  values  are 
created  by  the  profit-making  juissibilities  of 
such  sites.  Unless  we  accept  the  idea  that  the 
increase  in  department  store  rents  at  a  time 
when  profits  are  decreasing  is  merely  a  de¬ 
layed  readjustment,  we  must,  1  think,  consider 
the  probability  that  the  competition  of  other 
possible  uses  for  such  sites  (i.e.,  other  types 
of  retailing  uses  or  office  building  uses)  is 
forcing  up  department  store  rents. 

2.  The  second  disturbing  tendency  noted  in  this 
study  is  that  a  ixiint  somewhere  around 

to  5  i)er  cent  of  sales  for  deiiartment  .stores, 
and  perhaps  up  to  to  S-V^  l)er  cent  of  sales 
for  s|)ecialty  stores,  seems  to  be  about  the 
limit  of  rental  exiiense  which  a  store  can  in¬ 
cur  and  still  hope  to  ojierate  profitably.  In 
other  words,  if  rentals  per  square  foot  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase,  can  department  store  and 
specialty  store  efficiency  increase  fast  enough 
to  keep  these  higher  rentals  i>er  square  foot 
from  being  translated  into  terms  of.  higher 
rentals  in  percentage  of  sales  up  to  a  iioint 
where  ])rofitabfe  operation  will  become  difficult 
if  not  impossible?  disturbing  angle  of  this 
.situation  is  that  such  evidence  as  is  available 
indicates  that  variety  chains  and  chains  of  the 
junior  department  store  type  are  in  many  in- 
.stances  paying  rentals  up  to  7,  8,  9.  or  10 
per  cent  of  sales. 

Reflection  on  these  ideas  suggests  some  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  lieen  bothering  me,  and  1  pass 
them  on  to  you. 

1.  Have  w’e  had  too  many  additions  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  plants  in  the  last  few  years  ? 


2.  Do  we  get  sufficient  froduetivity  from  depart¬ 
ment  store  space?  The  sales  jier  scpiare  foot 
of  total  space  (including  non-selling  and  ware¬ 
house  space)  of  department  stores  with  sales 
over  $l,nO(l,(KK)  in  1926  were  opproximately 
$20  per  square  festt;  for  stores  with  sales 
lietween  $2,(XXf.(KX)  and  $4.(KK).aX1  the  sales 
jier  square  foot  were  $19..S0;  for  stores  with 
sales  Iietween  $4.()(K).(KX)  and  $10.(XX),()0()  the 
sales  per  scpiare  foot  were  $27 ;  and  for  stores 
with  sales  of  $10.(XX).(XX)  and  over  the  sales 
jxir  scpiare  foot  were  $29.  .\t  the  .same  time 
the  ratio  of  selling  space  to  total  space 
ranged  from  74  jier  cent,  for  stores  with  sales 
lietween  $l.(XX).iXX)  and  $2.0(X).UOO,  down  to 
.37  per  cent,  for  stores  with  sales  of  over 
$10,000,000.  /  submit  to  you  the  question,  do 
these  figures  indicate  a  sufficiently  high  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  sales  productrvity  from  the  space 
used  by  department  stores? 

3.  .Are  de|)artment  stcjres  getting  sufficiently 
fa.st  rates  of  stcH.'k-turn  to  be  thoroughly 
efficient  mechanisms  for  merchandise  distri¬ 
bution?  'I'he  average  rate  of  stock-turn  for 
department  stores  with  .sales  of  $2,000,000  or 
more  in  1929  was  only  3.6  times,  based  on 
average  monthly  inventories.  In  spite  of  all 
the  clamor  about  hand-to-niouth  buying,  in 
spite  of  alt  the  7i’ork  that  has  been  done  in  the 
field  of  merchandise  control,  there  has  actually 
been  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  cost  of  doing  business 
than  there  has  been  in  the  rate  of  stock-turn. 

Rental  Competition  of  Dffiee  Buildings 

4.  The  question  to  which  the  jircceding  ones 
logically  lead  is  this:  Can  the  department 
store,  from  a  rental  standpoint,  continue  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  hold  its  owtt  in  competition  for 
denentown  sites  7oith  chain  stores  and  unth 
office  buildings.^  W'e  know  that  there  is  a 
definite  limit  to  the  number  of  floors  on  which 
retail  selling  can  lie  conducted ;  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  therefore,  must  occupy  large 
ground  areas.  But  we  have  not  as  yet  appar¬ 
ently  reached  the  efficient  limit  in  the  height 
of  office  buildings.  .Shall  we  ncjt,  therefore,  in 
the  relatively  near  future,  perhaps  face  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  landlords  will  jxrceive  that  an 
office  building,  with  the  first  two  or  three 
floors  rented  to  a  chain  store  organizati  m,  is 
likely  to  yield  them  better  returns  than  a  de- 
jiartment  store  building  on  the  same  site? 
Should  department  stores  follow  the  example 
of  Mabley  and  Carew,  who,  as  you  know,  have 
recently  moved  into  the  first  five  floors  of  a 
forty-eight  story  office  building  in  Cincinnati  ? 

5.  In  an  effort  to  meet  such  situations,  should 
some  department  stores  turn  in  the  direction 
of  covering  higher  rentals  by  securing  a  higher 


Extracts  From  a  Radio  Talk  by 
DR.  JULIUS  KLEIN,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Friday,  February  27,  1931 

"  ...  One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  operation  is,  of 
course,  the  training  and  management  of  the  sales-force. 

_ And  it  is  right  here  that  a  good  many  retail  stores  'fall 

^  down'.  ...  I  heard  recently  of  a  real  'clinical  experiment' 
to  determine  the  part  played  by  courtesy  in  increasing 
retail  sales.  One  day,  when  employees  in  a  certain  store,  following 
instructions,  waited  on  people  with  only  ordinary  courtesy,  the  average 
sales  per  customer  amounted  to  28  cents.  The  following  day,  the  clerks 
were  instructed  to  show  extra  courtesies — making  a  special  effort  to 
find  the  exact  article  to  fit  each  customer's  needs — showing  a  genuine 
sincerity  in  rendering  good  service.  The  resulting  average  purchase  was 
90  cents.  There  is  the  answer — business  increased  by  more  than  200  per 
cent,  simply  through  the  exercise  of  a  most  agreeable  and  gracious  form 
of  retail  sales-ef f iciency.  ...  If  they  are  to  keep  up  with  the  parade, 
retailers  must  have  precise  knowledge  and  must  apply  that  knowledge  wisely". 


SIORE  LOCATION,  ADVERTISING,  IVINDOIV  DISPLAYS,  MERCHANDISE  VALUES  ATTRACT 

CUSTOMERS  TO  TOUR  STORE 

^DISCOURTESY,  INEFFICIENCY  OR  CARELESSNESS  DRIVE  CUSTOMERS  AIVAY! 


Instruction  of  salespeople  in  proper  meth¬ 
ods  and  technique  of  selling  con  only  be 
effective  when  the  individual  salesperson’s 
observance  of  such  instructions  is  repeat¬ 
edly  tested  and  all  violations  corrected. 

Willmark  educational  material  is  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  the  instruction  of  salespeople 
to  do  more  efficient  and  enthusiastic 
selling. 


Willmark  reports  of  shopping  tests  give 
the  executive  precise  knowledge  of  actual 
sales  counter  conditions,  thereby  enabling 
the  correction  of  any  injurious  conditions 
and  the  improvement  of  courtesy  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  customers. 

The  moral  influence  created  by  repeat¬ 
edly  testing,  correcting  and  educating 
salespeople  establishes  a  preventive  safe¬ 
guard  against  wrong  doing. 


]V nte  today  for  full  details  about  the  many  IVillmark 
aids  in  maintaining  and  increasing  Storewide 
Honesty,  Courtesy,  Serrice  and  Sales  Efficiency 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


250  W.  57th  St. 

An  effective  safeguard 


INC. 

? 


New  York  City 

against  human  frailties 


Traveling  all  over  all  the  time 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Detroit  Milwaukee  Washington,  D.  C.  Buffalo  Kansas  City  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Cleveland  Baltimore  Boston  Seattle  Dallas  Pittsburgh  Los  Angeles 
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j^ross  margin?  If  they  are  to  do  this  siiccess- 
liiHv,  must  they  not  inevitably  concentrate 
on  a  smaller  miml)er  of  lines  ot  merchandise 
and  de  elop  institutional  prestif'c  to  a  jjreater 
evtent  ? 

I'ins  line  of  thought  suj^jjests  many  allied 
(|iicstions. 

Melhofis  of  Distrihiilioii 

1.  Has  retail  distrihution  as  yet  felt  the  full 
elTect  of  the  .automohile?  Aside  from  traftic 
prohlems.  will  not  the  increased  use  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  begin  soon  to  have  certain  positive 
effects  on  the  development  of  r;.tail  trade,  such 
as  leading  to  the  distrihution  of  larger  and 
larger  '^(uantities  of  merchandise  through  road¬ 
side  stores  or  other  establishments  readily 
a'cessihle  t  i  automobiles? 

2.  Ho  customers  shop  as  much  as  they  formerly 
did?  Is  shoi)ping  so  essenti.al  as  it  formerly 
was?  Are  not  consunur  buying  habits  chang¬ 
ing  in  this  respect?  Is  it.  therefore,  so  nec¬ 
essary  as  we  have  thought  it  in  the  iwist  f(»r 
stores  to  Ik.*  located  in  close  proximity? 

2.  Will  there  not  Ik*  a  growing  tendency  for 
decentralization  of  the  department  store  tyite 
of  business?  Are  we  not  already  seeing  this 
tendency  in  the  form  of  suburban  branches? 
Along  with  this  tendency,  will  there  not  de¬ 
velop  a  distinctly  greater  tendency  for  si)ecial- 
ization  by  lines  of  merchandise?  In  other 
words,  is  not  the  future  somewhat  clouded 
for  the  large  downtown  general  dei)artment 
store  ? 

Change  Inevitable 

.\t  this  time  1  am  likely  to  Ik*  set  down  in 
your  minds,  T  am  afraid,  as  a  visionary  and 
radical  sort  of  jx^rson.  Possibly  1  am ;  hut  let 
me  remind  you.  as  I  frctjuently  have  to  remind 
myself,  that  constant  change  is  the  order  of  the 
world  we  live  in.  Although  the  age  of  scientific 
discovery  and  industrial  transformation  got 
pretty  well  under  way  in  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  actually  conditifms  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  habits  of  thought  throughout  most  r)f 
the  nineteenth  century  changed  very  slowly.  'Phe 
generation  of  our  fathers,  even,  could  relv  on 
relatively  static  conditions.  They  could  t’^oceed 
with  some  assurance  on  the  application  of  rule- 
of  thumb  precepts  acquired  from  exiK'rience. 
Since  alK)ut  1900.  however,  the  iiace  of  change 
has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  One  reasem  for  this, 
my  .scientific  friends  tell  me.  is  lK*cause  today 
the  technology  of  industry  is  closely  geared  up 
to  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries,  d'he 
imjxict  of  new  methods  and  new  inventions,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all.  new  ideas,  on  our 
world  in  recent  years  has  l)een  so  rapid  that  we 
no  longer  enjoy  any  guarantee  of  stability  of 
our  business  environment. 

We  must,  therefore,  consider  sol)erly  that  the 
conditions  of  life,  as  well  as  of  business,  of  even 
the  comparatively  near  future,  may  he  radically 
modified.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  true 


that  with  the  tremendous  strides  that  have  taken 
place  in  methods- of  communication  trans]M)rta- 
tion.  and  transmission  of  ix)wer,  tnany  of  the 
reasons  for  the  crowding  of  millions  of  people 
into  large  cities  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  whether 
it  is  nut  entirely  conceivable  that  within  our  own 
time  we  may  begin  to  decentralize  cities,  with 
profoundly  im|K)rtant  effects  on  retail  institutions 
of  the  department  store  and  specialty  store  ty|)e? 

11.  Another  projx’r  subject  for  business  foresight 
in  the  department  store  fiehl  seems  to  me  to  Ik 
the  problem  of  obtaining  a  higher  rate  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  ]K‘r  capita.  One  disturhimj  symptom  of 
the  department  store  and  specialty  store  bushicss 
IS  the  relatively  /ore  output  per  capita.  For  1928, 
sales  per  employee  for  department  stores  with 
sales  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  were 
$7.2(X):  for  stores  vvith  sales  Ix-tween  $2,000,(XX) 
and  $4.lXX).000  sales  were  $7,500  per  cnqiloyee; 
for  stores  with  sales  between  .$4,000,(XX)  and 
$10.0(X).000  sales  per  employee  were  $7,fXX);  and 
for  stores  with  sales  of  $10,000,000  and  over 
.sales  per  employee  were  ^.800.  'I'hese  figures 
are  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  volume  of  net 
sales  for  the  year  by  the  total  average  number 
of  emi)loyees,  including  both  selling  and  non- 
selling  employees,  on  the  j)ay  roll  as  of  the  Ik- 
ginning  of  each  month.  For  s|x’cialty  stores  with 
sales  over  $1,000,000  in  1928,  the  productivity 
per  capita  was  somewhat  better,  average  annual 
sales  ]K‘r  employee  amounting  to  $9,500. 

High  Ratio  of  Nonaelling  Employees 

One  reason  for  these  relatively  loiv  fujurcs  for 
producth'ity  per  capita  in  department  stores  and 
speeialty  stores,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  relatively 
hiijh  ratio  of  nonsclling  to  selling  employees.  In 
numerous  stores,  the  ratio  is  more  than  50  jKr 
cent  nonselling  to  .selling  employees.  In  larger 
stores,  it  gives  up  to  60  jwr  cent  nonselling  eni- 
])loyees.  (^f  course,  this  higher  ratio  of  non 
selling  employees  in  larger  stores  represents  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  l)ear  in 
mind  that  division  of  labor  is  not  economical 
unless  it  increases  the  over-all  pnxluctivity.  In 
some  large  department  stores  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  the  ca.se.  Yet  for  many  department  stores  the 
jnesent  productivity  per  capita  is  lower  than  it 
is  in  indeix-ndent  shoe  stores  and  independent 
grixrery  stores,  to  say  nothing  of  the  productivity 
per  ca])ita  in  chain  stores. 

'fhese  considerations  raise  the  (piestion  of  dc- 
l)artment  store  organization,  and  I  make  hold  to 
ask  whether  present  department  store  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  in  many  resix*cts  top  heavy.  Does 
the  four-division  type  of  organization,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mazur,  represent  the  highest  effi¬ 
ciency?  Is  it  not  rather  an  historical  survival? 
I  should  like  to  .see  a  serious  study  undertaken 
by  stores  of  the  possibility  of  simplifying  or¬ 
ganization  with  a  view  to  increasing  per  capita 
productivity  and  decreasing  the  ratio  of  pay  roll 
exj>ense,  which,  as  you  know,  commonly  amounts 
to  approximately  half  the  total  cost  of  doing 
business. 


The  Jordan  Marth  Company  of  Boston,  one  of  America's  leading  retail  institutions 
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Pneumatic  Tube  Stations 
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Another  prominent  Hahn  store  returns  to  Centralization 
after  long  experience  with  local  cashierifig  methods 


After  years  of  handling  cash  and  charges  centrally,  this  organi¬ 
zation  tried  local  cashiering  methods  for  cash,  and  local  telephones 
for  <-harges.  Later,  realizing  the  need  for  economy,  reduction  of 
losses  and  improved  service,  they  analyzed  the  results  obtained 
hy  both  methods.  They  determined  that  pneumatic  tubes  were 
their  answer  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  speed  with  safety,  with 
low  first  cost  and  operating  expense. 

It  is  significant  that  24  stores  of  the  Hahn  organization,  of  which 
Jordan  Marsh  is  a'  unit,  now  use  Lamson  Systems — a  total  of 
1624  stations. 


In  your  store,  too,  a  Lamson  System  will  reduce  selling  costs, 
stop  losses  and  increase  your  profits.  The  Lamson  man  will  be 
glad  to  compute  potential  savings  for  you.  The  Lamson  Company, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


ONE  of  America’s  pre-eminent  department  stores  .  .  .  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company  of 
Boston  .  .  .  has  just  completed  the  severest  test  ever  devised  for  a  store  cash  and 
charge  svstem.  Nothing  was  taken  for  granted.  Experiences  with  local  cashiering  methods 
were  pitteil,  dollar  for  dollar,  service  for  service  .  .  .  against  experiences  with  pneumatic  tubes. 

More  eloquent  than  hours  of  sales  talk  is  the  announcement  that 
Jordan  Marsh  is  now  returning  to  centralization  by  means  of 
Lamson  Pneumatic  Tubes. 


The  Lamson  Pneu-Mode  terminal  is 
designed  especially  for  stores  which 
insist  that  their  fijeturcs  he  distinc- 
tive.  Modern  both  in  color  and  line, 
the  Pneu-Mode  blends  perfectly  with 
and  actually  enhances  the  beauty  of 
fine  store  interiors. 
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HI.  A  third  important  problem  for  business  fore¬ 
sight  to  take  into  account  is  the  outlook  for  the 
general  commodity  price  level  during  the  next 
few  years.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  cyclical  move¬ 
ment  of  price.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
as  yet  reached  the  low  point  of  the  present  cycle, 
but  after  that  low  point  has  been  reached  there 
will  be  some  recovery  in  prices.  What  I  have 
reference  to,  however,  is  the  general  trend  of 
commodity  prices  rather  than  those  cyclical 
fluctuations.  Because  of  the  indicated  situation 
as  regards  the  world’s  supply  of  gold,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  prevailing  monetary  policies  in  import¬ 
ant  countries,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a 
lower  general  price  level  during  the  next  decade 
than  during  the  last  10  years.  To  this  level  retail 
prices  will,  of  course,  have  to  conform.  Some 
of  the  problems  which  a  lower  general  price  level 
will  present  to  department  stores  and  specialty 
stores  are  these : 

Problems  Caused  by  Former  Price  Levels 

1.  Under  these  conditions  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  maintain  or  to  increase  initial  mark-up. 
Higher  gross  margin  will  have  to  l)e  achieved, 
if  at  all,  through  better  selection  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

2.  There  will  be  an  important  problem  as  re¬ 
gards  the  adjustment  of  fixed  price  lines  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  few  years. 

3.  It  will  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  necessarj'  readjustment  of  retail  price 
levels  to  lower  wholesale  prices  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  policy  of  trading  down  on  the 
other.  Yet  from  a  long-range  viewpoint  most 
stores  will  find  it  desirable  to  draw  such  a 
line. 

4.  We  shall  continue  to  have  the  problem  of  an 
increasing  numl)er  of  sales  transactions  lieing 
necessary  to  yield  the  same  dollar  volume  of 
business.  We  know  that  when  the  av  r;.ge 
sales  transaction  declines,  other  things  1) 
equal,  the  cost  of  doing  business  rises.  With 
a  falling  price  level  it  will  be  the  problem  of 
the  management  to  find  other  members  of  this 
equation  which  can  be  changed;  iiersonally  I 
do  not  think  that  higher  initial  mark-up  is 
the  way  out  for  most  stores. 

IV.  The  fourth  problem  to  which  I  think  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  should  apply  foresight  is 
the  reorientation  of  merchandise  control.  I  have 
already  indicated  my  view  that  balanced  mer¬ 
chandise  control  implies  control  for  the  purpose 
of  intelligently  assuming  normal  risks  rather 
than  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  avoid  all  risks. 
I  should  also  like  to  ask  the  question  whether 
in  some  instances,  perhaps,  merchandise  control 
has  not  been  concerned  too  closely  with  purely 
quantitative  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  quanti¬ 
tative  problem  in  merchandise  control  is:  “How 
much  shall  we  buy?”  “How  much  shall  we  carry 
in  stock?”  Working  on  this  basis  we  look  at  the 
dollar  sales  volume  and  at  the  stocks  in  dollars 
and  tell  the  buyer  to  lower  the  stock-sales  ratio. 
In  this  way  we  hope  to  increase  the  rate  of 


stock-turn ;  yet  the  increase  in  the  average  rate 
of  stock-turn  in  the  last  10  years  has  bwn  dis- 
couragingly  slow.  This  leads  me  to  think  that 
overemphasis  on  the  quantitative  side  of  mer¬ 
chandise  control  may,  in  the  long  run,  defeat  it¬ 
self.  Do  we  not  need  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  qualitative  side  of  the  problem?  The  qualita¬ 
tive  side  of  merchandise  control  aims  to  answer 
the  questions :  “What  particular  merchandise 
shall  we  buy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
customers?”  “What  particular  merchandise  shall 
we  not  buy  because  it  does  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  customers?”  Unit  control  methods, 
of  course,  represent  a  step  in  this  direction.  Yet 
even  unit  control  methods  are  sometimes  admin¬ 
istered  too  much  from  a  quantitative  standpoint. 
To  get  at  real  qualitative  merchandise  control.  I 
think  we  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
customers,  about'  their  requirements,  needs, 
wants,  desires,  buying  habits,  buying  motives,  and 
so  on.  In  general,  I  think  department  stores  and 
specialty  stores  would  be  better  off  if  they  tvor- 
ried  less  about  their  competitors  and  knew  more 
about  their  customers.  Merchandise  control  of 
the  future  should  start  7vith  the  consumer. 

V.  Another  matter  which  calls  for  some  exercise  of 
business  foresight  is  the  possible  development 
of  closer  relations  between  manufacturers  and 
distributors. 

Closer  Relationship  Between  Retailer  and 
Manufacturer 

We  have  seen  now  for  a  number  of  years  a 
tendency  towards  integration  of  manufacturing 
and  distributing  activities.  Such  close  hook-ups 
of  production  and  distribution  appear  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  in  order  to  take  the  slack  out  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  unsalable  goods, 
and  keep  manufacturers  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  requirements  of  ultimate  consumers.  If 
these  ends  are  desirable  and  if  the  close-knit 
integration  of  manufacturing  and  distribution 
promotes  them,  we  are  likely  to  see  this  tend¬ 
ency  grow  stronger.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  manufacturers  will  own  their  own 
retail  outlets  or  that  retail  institutions  will  own 
their  own  manufacturing  facilities.  It  does  mean. 

I  think,  much  closer  cooperation  l)etween  manu¬ 
facturers  and  ])articular  retailers,  perhaps  along 
such  lines  as  the  arrangement  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  Thom  Me  An  stores  and  J,  F.  McElwain. 
The  question  I  am  leading  up  to  is  this:  If  the 
tendency  continues  to  exist  toward  closer  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturing  atid  distributing  func¬ 
tions,  xiill  not  this  tendency  inezntably  necessi¬ 
tate  greater  specialization  in  lines  of  merchandise 
handled  by  retail  institutions? 

VI.  Finally,  I  think  business  foresight  should  envisage 
the  possibility  of  radical  changes  in  methods  of 
mer^andise  distribution. 

It  is  commonly  conceded  that  the  last  30  years 
have  witnessed  a  marked  rise  in  distribution  costs 
as  compared  with  production  costs.  In  casting 
about  for  an  explanation  for  this  phenomenon, 
T  think  we  sometimes  overlook  the  obvious  point 
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Accurate  Knowledge 
h  the  best  signpost 
to  Profits 


WHETHER  you  call  it  business  insight 
foresight,  instinct,  or  just  “hunch,” 
it  is  generally  accurate  knowledge,  based  on 
cold,  truth-telling  figure  facts,  that  points  the 
way  to  profits. 

Prompt  statistical  figures  and  reports  of 
every  department  bring  to  light  the  essential 
facts  that  are  so  necessary  for  formulating  fu¬ 
ture  merchandising  policies.  They  act  as  a 
signpost  on  the  road  to  profits. 

Monroe  Adding-Calculators  can  help  to 
be  your  guide  to  profits  because  Monroe  ma¬ 
chines  and  Monroe  methods,  with  speed,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  simplicity,  produce  promptly  the 
figure  knowledge  that  is  translated  into  the 
proper  merchandising  action. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  show  you — without  ob¬ 
ligation  of  course — how  Monroes  are  aiding 
department  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  Monroe  office  in  your  locality;  tele¬ 
phone  there;  or  write  to  the  General  Offices  at 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  INC  ORANGE- NEWJERSEY 
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that  whereas  the  productiveness  of  the  worker  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  has  been  enormonsly 
multiplied  by  the  application  of  power  machinery, 
practically  no  such  development  has  taken  place 
in  the  field  of  distribution.  We  still  distribute' 
merchandise  on  a  man-power  basis,  but  we  manu- 
facture  goods  on  a  horse-power  basis.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  recent  years  the  increase  in  primary 
power  per  wage  earner  in  manufacturing  industry 
has  bera  very  marked.  Between  1919  and  1925 
this  increase  was  almost  two-thirds  as  great  as  it 
was  for  the  entire  period  between  1899  and  1919. 
The  result  has  b^n  the  tremendously  greater 
productivity  per  capita  of  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing  industry.  In  the  meantime,  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  increase  in  the 
productivity  per  capita  of  persons  employed  in 
the  distribution  of  merchandise.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  idea  may  not  be  altogether  fantastic 
that  within  the  next  25  years  we  may  begin  to 
see  the  application  of  power  machinery  to  the 
distribution  of  merchandise,  with  resulting  radic¬ 
ally  new  forms  of  retail  distribution.  I  have  no 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  might  take  place.  I  am  not  thinking  of  slot 
jnachine  retailing,  but  of  such  possibilities,  for 
example,  as  the  use  of  television  and  radio,  and 
•other  devices  of  which  we  have  no  more  con¬ 
ception  today  than  we  should  have  had  of  the 
radio  1.5  years  ago.  I  admit  that  this  sounds  fan¬ 
tastic.  but  if  once  some  genius  finds  out  how  to 
.apply  machinery  to  the  distribution  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  the  whole  business  of  retailing  might  be 
transformed  with  great  rapidity. 

Even  barring  any  such  radical  changes  in  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  we  ought  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  development,  in  the  very  near  future,  of 
new  types  of  retail  institutions.  Department 
stores  definitely  show  signs  of  having  reached  at 
least  what  may  be  termed  t  ie  maturity  stag  *  of 
their  life  eye  e.  .\lso  some  ot  the  older  types  of 
chain  stores,  particularlv  those  in  the  varietv  and 
grocery  fields,  while  ttill  showing  much  better 
.earnings  in  relation  t  o  invested  capital  than  is  the 
case  for  de|Kirtment  stores,  are  lieginning  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  earnings  to 
capital.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  decline  aojiar- 
entlv  is  the  same  as  one  of  the  factors  oi»erating 
in  the  case  of  dejiartment  stores,  namely,  the  m- 
icrease  in  the  ratio  of  fixed  investment  to  total 
investment  (see  Harvard  Business  Review.  Jan¬ 
uary.  1931).  It  is  a  fair  expectation,  consequent¬ 
ly,  that  a  new  generation  of  business  leaders  will 
shortly  be  seeking  for  new  methods  of  performing 
the  retail  distributive  function  which  will  yield 
higher  returns^  The  foregoing  speculations  indi¬ 
cate  some  of  the  contingencies  which  I  believe 
active  minded  department  store  executives  will 
need  to  embrace  in  their  plans  for  the  future. 

Summary 

Now  to  recapitulate  briefly.  The  present  difficulties 
In  department  stores  and  specialty  stores  are  not  prim¬ 
arily  due  to  the  existing  business  depression.  Actually 
the  average  department  store  appears  to  have  been 
ibetter  oflF  'in  1921  than  it  was  in  1929.  Although  we  do 


not  know  all  the  reasons  why  these  unfavorable  trends 
have  developed  in  the  department  store  and  specialty 
store  business,  among  those  at  which  we  may  hazard 
a  guess  are  the  following: 

I.  Certain  conditions  which  had  been  favorable  to  a 
rapid  growth  of  sales  in  department  stores  previ¬ 
ous  to  and  during  the  depression  of  1921  were 
not  operative  with  the  same  force  after  1925. 
Consequently,  the  rate  of  sales  increase  flattened 
out. 

II.  Competition  of  chain  stores  began  to  be  felt. 

III.  No  effective  measures  were  taken  to  stem  the 

rising  cost  of  doing  business. 

I\'.  Emphasis  in  management  was  directed  too  much 
toward  volume  and  not  sufficiently  towards  profit. 

\\  The  ratio  of  fixed  investment  to  total  investment 
increased,  with  -resulting  lower  return  on  total 
capital  invested. 

VT.  The  philosophy  of  business  control  in  department 
stores  was  directed  too  much  at  the  avoidance  of 
all  risks  rather  than  at  the  intelligent  acceptance 
of  normal  risks;  profits  being  related  to  risk, 
therefore,  declined. 

For  the  future,  recognizing  that  what  appear  to  be 
current  problems  actually  will  l)e  the  result  of  under¬ 
lying  trends,  we  must  emphasize  the  necessity  of  devel- 
oping  greater  foresight  in  the  department  store  and 
specialty  store  business  than  characterized  the  past 
decade,  .\mong  the  possibilities  that  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  planning  for  the  next  few  years  are  the 
following : 

I.  Rent  and  the  allied  factors  of  productivity,  compe¬ 
tition  for  sites,  location,  and  changes  in  urban 
conditions.  In  the  fairly  near  future  the  general 
department  store  may  begin  to  experience  diffi¬ 
culty  in  holding  its  own  in  competition  with  chain 
stores  for  high-rent,  downtown  locations  unless 
it  can 

1.  increase  its  productivity  per  square  foot  of 
space  used 

2.  increase  its  rate  of  stock-turn 
or 

3.  develop  specialized  institutional  prestige  that 
will  give  it  a  substantially  higher  gross  mar- 
gin. 

n  Need  for  a  fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  interest  of  higher  productivity 
per  capita. 

III.  Probability  of  a  lower  general  price  level  for  the 
next  10  years  than  has  obtained  during  the  last 
decade. 

I\’.  Need  for  a  reorientation  of  merchandise  control 
to  start  with  the  consumer. 

V.  Possibility  of  greater  integration  between  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distribution  functions,  with  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  for  increased  specialization  in 
lines  of  commodities  carried  by  retail  institutions. 
\'I.  Possible  development  of  new  forms  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Today  we  must  look  at  our  problems  both  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  trends  that  have  made  them  acute  and 
in  the  light  of  such  ideas  as  we  can  develop  of  possible 
impending  changes.  The  need  is  imperative  for  quali¬ 
ties  of  foresight,  imagination,  and  courage. 
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of  the  Otis  esctUator  installation  in  Walker's  Fifth  Street  Store 
Los  Angeles,  California  {illustrated  at  right). 


Densitv  ratios  (square  feet  of  selling  space  per  customer  per  hour) 


upper  floors  of  department  stores,  are  directly  controlled  by 


the  ease  and  speed  of  vertical  transportation.  ...  A  great  many 


pies  have  proved  that  Otis  escalators,  supplementing  elevators 


the  most  effective  and  economical  solution  of  the  problem. 


The  facilitv  with  which  customers  can  journey  between  floors  on 


escalators  frequently  doubles  or  triples  upper-floor  sales 


engineers  are  available  at  any  time  for  consultation  regarding  prob 


lems  of  vertical  transportation  and  customer  distribution  of  stores, 
entirely  without  obligation.  .  .  .  And,  if  an  (Itis  installation  is 
made,  the  Otis  Service  Division  is  prepared  to  keep  equipment  in 
perfect  condition,  making  regular  examinations,  all  necessary 
repairs  and  replacements,  for  a  flat  yearly  rate. 
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mits  other  nationals,  foreign  citizens  and  corporations 
to  acquire  patent  and  trade  mark  rights  in  America 
without  manufacturing  in  this  country  and  also  permits 
American  or  foreign  interests  to  acquire  these  mono¬ 
polistic  rights  and  privileges  through  American  patents 
and  trade  mark  registration  and  have  these  articles 
oianufactured  or  produced  solely  in  foreign  lands,  we 
then  begin  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  proposal  in¬ 
volved  and  the  dangerous  consequences  entailed.  And 
now  if  we  give  to  the  holders  of  these  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  the  additional  right  of  price  and  resale  price  con¬ 
trol,  w'e  shall  then  have  delegated  complete  monopolistic 
power  over  both  production,  distribution  and  price  con¬ 
trol  to  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  interests.  Indeed,  by 
such  action  will  we  have  delegated  to  American  pro¬ 
ducers,  holders  of  American  patents  and  trade  marks 
the  right  to  assign  the  manufacturing  rights  to  foreign 
interests  and  permit  the  unlimited  importation  of  goods 
produced  and  protected  under  American  laws,  subject 
only  to  the  will,  wishes,  fancy  and  price  of  the  holder 
of  such  patent  or  trade  mark  or  trade  named  privilege. 
By  adding  price  control  to  this  exclusive  privilege  of 
production  and  marketing,  we  shall  certainly  create  a 
crisis  in  our  domestic  affairs,  to  the  consequences  of 
which  one  hardly  dares  to  draw  attention. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons,  especially  those 
concerning  trade  conditions  and  business  relations,  and 
which  lack  of  time  will  not  permit  reference  to  now, 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  since  the  time 
of  Mr.  Gompers’  presidency  up  to  and  including  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  William  Green,  has  been  unalter¬ 
ably  and  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  Capper- 


Kelly  Bill  or  like  legislation  both  in  principle  and  form, 
in  intent  and  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  organized  labor  has 
repeatedly  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  modification 
of  the  Sherman,  Clayton  and  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Acts,  in  order  to  enable  industry  and  commerce 
to  organize  and  function  on  a  more  highly  efficient 
and  co-operative  basis,  and  has  ever  declared  for  the 
repeal  of  these  laws  and  the  substitution  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  enactment  that  will  embrace  the  needs  of  modem 
industry  and  commerce,  enabling  all  within  our  dom¬ 
estic  borders  to  so  organize  and  function  in  their  re¬ 
spective  industrial  and  trade  associations  and  trade 
union  organizations  as  to  maintain  a  well  balanced 
equilibrium,  to  enlarge  our  domestic  opportunities  for 
profitable  production,  trade  and  consumption,  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  a  system  of  unmitigated,  unlimited  and 
destructive  competition,  to  enable  American  industry 
and  commerce  to  better  equip  itself  to  advance  our 
respective  interests  in  the  foreign  markets  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  home  markets  against  the  growing  competition 
of  nationalized  and  internationalized,  public,  subsidized 
and  private  industrial  and  commercial  groupings,  now 
so  rapidly  developing  in  foreign  lands. 

Only  in  that  way  can  we  hope  to  maintain  our  home 
markets  and  advance  our  best  interests  here  and  in 
foreign  lands.  Only  by  such  methods  can  we  hold 
fast  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  our 
people  have  attained  in  this  world  struggle  for  life  and 
living.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  hold  secure  for  all 
time  and  for  all  our  people  the  heritage  and  possessions 
of  which  we  may  well  feel  proud. 


<  STORE  FIXTURES 


YOUR  1931  PLAN— 

Talk  of  “planning"  is  in  the  air  and  you  mean  developing  a 
rounded  retail  program. 

That  implies  corrective  action  to  ideas  and  policies  previously 
adopted. 

Consequently,  planning  in  the  broader  sense  embraces  replan¬ 
ning  in  the  narrower  sense  to  make  the  physical  arrangement  of  the 
store  work  with  ideas  and  policies  being  formulated  for  the  needs  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Our  portfolio  shows  what  we  have  done  for  others;  experience 
gained  in  working  with  these  retailers  is  at  your  disposal. 


R  X.  GANTER  CO. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


NORTHWESTERN  FURNITURE  CO.  Milwaukee,  wis. 


THE  QUINCY  SHOW  CASE  WORKS 


QUINCY,  ILL 
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Safety  Work 

Continued  from  page  233 


Instruction  in  road  rules  and  road  courtesy 
(may  include  talk  by  Superintendent  of 
Delivery). 

Use  of  delivery  service  manual. 

New  men  placed  with  experienced  driver, 
until  he  is  broken  in,  and  then  results 
watched. 

Group  Meetings  of  all  Drivers — Regular  monthly 
meetings  of  drivers  and  help)ers  are  held  by  many  of 
the  stores  on  accident  prevention,  and  other  stores  hold 
them  at  less  frequent  intervals.  Drivers  also  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Safety  Council  in  the  city. 

The  program  of  store  meetings  consist  of  talks  on 
accident  prevention  work  of  an  inspirational  nature  or 
of  an  informational  nature,  stating  how  to  avoid  acci¬ 
dents  and  what  to  do  after  they  have  happened.  Talks 
are  given  by — 

Safety  engineers  from  Insurance  Company. 

Delivery  superintendent  and  garage  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Safety  squad  of  police  department. 

Other  men  prominent  in  accident  prevention 
work. 

A  review  of  accidents  which  occur  frequently,  or 
which  occurred  in  previous  months,  often  furnishes  a 
subject  for  discussion. 

One  store  reports; 

“Used  the  following  plan  for  past  eight 
years.  We  hold  a  monthly  meeting  in  which 
each  accident  of  the  past  month  is  described  by 
the  driver  who  had  it,  in  the  presence  of  his 
co-workers.  The  accident  is  then  analyzed  and 
the  reason  for  the  accident  is  brought  out  in 
a  very  plain  yet  straightforward  manner.  This 
impresses  on  our  other  chauffeurs  what  pre¬ 
cautions  would  have  prevented  this  type  of 
accident.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  accidents 
at  street  intersections,  (no  excuse  being  taken 
for  this  type  of  accident)  and  on  backing  up 
and  striking  from  the  rear  another  car  or  an 
individual.” 

Contests  of  a  Competitive  Nature — Contests,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  stores  which  have  used  competitive 
contests  in  accident  prevention  work,  are  of  value  only 
in  so  far  as  they  supplement  the  organized  accident 
prevention  plan  of  the  store.  The  constant  follow-up 
on  drivers  for  accidents  as  they  occur,  as  so  many 
stores  emphasized,  must  be  a  part  of  the  regular  plan 
the  year-round,  and  year-in  and  year-out.  Contests  may 
be  conducted  by  the  individual  store  or  in  connection 
with  a  city  contest  of  the  local  safety  council.  As  in 
all  such  campaigns  among  employees,  a  variety  of 
methods  of  appeal  can  be  employed  to  arouse  and  hold 
enthusiasm  in  contests. 

The  following  quotations  are  representative: — 
“Our  accident  campaign  is  always  in  effect, 
beginning  January  Ist  and  closing  Decem¬ 
ber  31st  each  year.  Drivers  are  divided  into 
teams,  with  the  captain  of  each  team  selected 
from  the  drivers.  Captain  talks  to  his  men  and 
the  teams  compete.  Teams,  with  members. 


are  listed  on  a  large  chart-board  showing 
white  mark  for  accidents  not  chargeable  and 
red  mark  for  chargeable  accidents.  A  banquet 
is  held  each  year.  Name  of  winning  Team 
Captain  placed  on  large  trophy  cup  on  display 
at  warehouse.  Small  trophy  cups,  with  driv¬ 
er’s  name  placed  on  cup,  are  given  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  winning  team. 

“For  three  years  we  ran  safety  contests.  | 
Each  contest  ran  for  four  months.  Drivers 
were  grouped  into  teams.  The  team  having  the 
least  number  of  accidents  at  the  end  of  the 
period  won  the  contest.  Each  driver  on  the 
winning  team  received  a  prize.” 

“The  only  special  campaign  which  we  have 
held  is  one  in  connection  with  the  general 
campaign  conducted  by  the  Safety  Council  in 
St.  Louis.  While  we  do  not  have  the  figures 
on  the  results  of  this  campaign,  they  do  show 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  general  accident 
frequency.  Our  own  figures  indicate  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  our  individual  work  and  the 
Safety  Council  work.” 

“In  1928  there  was  inaugurated  in  this  city 
a  ‘Department  Stores  Inter-fleet  Safety  Con¬ 
test.’  The  stores  competing  were  placed  in 
two  divisions  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Division  A  con¬ 
sists  of  firms  running  ten  trucks  or  more;  (2) 
Division  B  consists  of  firms  running  less  than 
ten  trucks.  At  the  end  of  each  six  months 
period,  a  Safety  button  is  awarded  to  the 
driver  with  a  clean  record.  At  this  time  he 
is  also  presented  with  a  letter  commending  his 
safe  driving,  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Safety  Council  in  this  city.  In  our  stores  these 
Safety  buttons  are  given  to  the  drivers  at  a 
supiier  held  in  honor  of  the  event.  At  this 
time  the  men  receiving  buttons  are  also  given 
their  letters  of  commendation  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Safety  Council,  and  the  firm  pre¬ 
sents  each  of  them  with  a  check  for  $10.00. 

.^11  the  drivers  in  our  employ  are  present  at 
this  banquet.”  (Figures  showing  results  of 
this  campaign  in  Cleveland  are  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.) 

“X'^arious  insurance  companies  have  under¬ 
taken  different  accident  prevention  campaigns, 
in  which  we  have  co-operated.  But  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  such  operations,  these  have  been 
discontinued  as  we  can  see  no  lasting  results.” 

“Drivers  are  grouped  in  teams  competing 
for  minimum  number  of  accidents,  usually 
accompanied  by  prizes  for  winners.  Results 
are  questionable  for  labor  and  money  in¬ 
volved.” 

“Never  ran  a  campaign  of  any  kind  but  use 
regular  follow-up  meetings.” 

The  review  of  accidents  is  the  most  constructive 
work  being  done  toward  the  elimination  of  accidents. 
The  chief  object  of  this  review  is  to  bring  out  ways 
and  means  of  preventing  recurrences  of  the  same 
type  of  accidents.  There  is,  however,  another  phase  of 
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this  work.  If  an  accident  is  definitely  a  result  of  care¬ 
lessness  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  driver  or  his 
helper,  a  penalty  should  be  imposed.” 

This  comment  from  one  of  the  stores  is  typical  of 
the  present  day  viewi)oint.  The  major  importance  of 
this  constant  investigation  and  follow-up  on  accidents 
as  they  occur,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  no 
specific  (juestion  was  asked  in  the  questionnaire  on  this 
subject,  practically  all  of  the  stores  gave  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  methods  of  investigating  accidents,  al¬ 
locating  responsibility,  and  recording  accidents  for  in¬ 
dividual  drivers.  The  manner  in  which  accidents  are 
reviewed  will  de|)end  upon  the  store’s  whole  accident 
prevention  plan  or  campaign.  They  may  l)e  reviewed 
by  the  delivery  superintendent  or  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  following  indicate  what  some  stores  are  doing: 

“.\ccidents  are  reviewed  with  the  driver 
concerned  and  a  committee  composed  of  two 
drivers,  the  Sui)erintendent  and  his  assistant, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  operation.  The 
principle  object  of  the  review  is  to  prevent 
future  accidents.” 

“Each  accident  is  reviewed  by  a  Safety 
Committee  of  six  drivers  and  the  delivery 
superintendent,  in  the  presence  of  the  man 
who  had  the  accident.  His  degree  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  then  explained  to  him.  We  believe 
that  this  has  created  a  feeling  of  fairness 
among  the  men  that  previously  didn’t  exist.” 


“We  hold  a  Traffic  Court  in  our  Delivery 
Department  once  a  week,  if  necessary.  In  this 
court  we  try  all  accident  cases  and  pass  judg¬ 
ment  and  pronounce  sentence  upon  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case.  Our  General  Superintendent  pre¬ 
sides  as  Judge,  the  Delivery  Superintendent 
acts  as  Prosecutor,  and  his  assistant  acts  as 
Counsel  for  the  Defense.  A  jury  of  five  sits 
in  judgment  and  passes  upon  the  evidence  as 
produced  in  this  court.  This  jury  is  composed 
of  the  garage  manager,  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  delivery  force,  and  three  drivers.  Some 
of  the  fines  imposed  in  the  past  have  been  a 
certain  number  of  demerits  against  a  man’s 
service  bonus,  several  days’  or  a  week’s  lay 
oflf,  or  the  forfeiture  of  certain  privileges 
which  we  are  wont  to  grant  to  our  men. 

“W’hen  an  accident  occurs,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  and  driver  review  the  accident  in  confer¬ 
ence,  discussing  details  of  what  happened, 
cause  of  accident,  and  prevention  of  future 
accidents.  The  accident  is  recorded  on  each 
driver’s  personal  card,  with  notation  by  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Delivery  as  to  "whether  accident 
was  avoidable  or  not.  This  personal  card  is 
used  in  considering  salary  increases.” 

In  allocating  responsibility  for  accidents,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  drivers  believe  that  decisions  are  fairly 
made,  without  individual  bias  in  their  cases.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  store  code  is  helpful  in  one  store,  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  accidents  drivers  are  to  be  held  responsible  for. 
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The  New  Low-Prieed  Hand  Marking  Machine 

Here,  at  last,  is  a  hand-operated  mark- 

ing  machine  priced  so  low  as  to  make  j 

the  hand  marking  of  price  tickets  an 
out-of-date  procedure. 

.Anyone  can  easily  operate  the  ‘Midget', 
and  it  marks  Pin-Tickets,  String  Tags, 
and  Gummed  Labels.  The  ‘Midget’  I — 

practically  cannot  get  out  of  order — its 

design  insures  consistent  operation  with  \ 

minimum  amount 

your  ser-  l  ^ 

....  economically! 


307  West  Broadway 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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“1.  Any  accident  where  the  driver  hits  a 
pedestrian  is  the  driver’s  responsibility. 

It  is  recognized  that  safe  driving  is  diffi¬ 
cult  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  held,  however, 
that  it  is  up  to  the  driver  to  anticipate  the 
dangers  of  those  situations. 

2.  Back-up  accidents  are  held  to  be  avoidable. 

3.  Running  into  the  car  ahead  is  avoidable. 

4.  No  store  vehicle  has  the  right  of  way  at  an 
intersection. 

5.  No  store  driver  is  blamed  for  being  run 
into  from  behind.  He  is  expected  to  signal 
when  he  is  going  to  make  a  stop,  and  under 
these  circumstances  his  entire  energy  and 
and  attention  are  needed  to  stop  quickly 
in  order  to  meet  an  emergency  situation.” 

Checking  up  on  driving  in  traffic  is  another  method 
of  evaluating  a  driver’s  ability  on  his  job  as  relates  to 
safety.  Special  patrol  cars  have  been  used  to  follow 
regular  cars  through  traffic  and  report  on  their  methods 
of  driving  and  of  unloading. 

Incentives 

Some  type  of  bonus  is  given  by  nine  stores  for  good 
accident  records  by  drivers  (three  of  these  stores  give 
bonus  for  good  general  record  and  therefore  consider 
other  measures  of  ability  in  addition  to  accidents), 
and  seven  stores  give  no  bonus.  The  driver’s  accident 
record  is  considered  in  salary  increases  by  10  stores, 
and  is  not  considered  in  salary  increases  by  five  stores. 
Some  stores  use  both  of  these  methods  of  rewarding 
good  accident  records.  In  only  two  stores  out  of  the 
total  17  reporting,  the  accident  records  of  drivers  were 
not  awarded  in  either  bonus  form  or  by  consideration 
in  salary  review  periods;  and  in  one  of  these  stores, 
the  drivers  belong  to  a  local  chauffeurs’  union  and 
their  salaries  are,  therefore,  definitely  specified. 

Additional  methods  of  recognizing  good  records  in 
non-accidents  are  giving  of  one  week’s  vacation  with 
pay,  and  giving  of  gold  buttons  by  the  Safety  Council. 
Penalties  for  bad  accident  records  are  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  without  pay,  demerits  against  service  bonus, 
charge  for  cost  of  repair,  and  dismissal. 

Bonus : — 

“Pay  each  driver  with  no  accident  record 
during  25  consecutive  driving  days  a  bonus  of 
$2.00.” 

“On  Feb.  1  and  Aug.  1  of  each  year  a 
bonus  of  $36  is  given  all  drivers  who  have 
had  no  chargeable  accidents  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  six  months.”  “We  give  a  monthly  bonus 
to  drivers  for  doing  their  work  according  to 
rules  laid  down  in  our  Delivery  Service 
Manual,  with  which  they  are  provided.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  if  a  driver  is  involved  in  any  acci¬ 
dent  in  which  he  is  in  any  way  responsible, 
he  does  not  receive  a  bonus  for  that  month.” 

“Five  dollars  ($5.00)  bonus  for  each  driver 
who  has  no  accident  for  25  consecutive  work¬ 
ing  days.” 

“A  $15.00  bonus  is  g^iven  to  the  drivers 
who  have  no  demerits  charged  against  them, 
and  included  in  these  charges  are  the  charge¬ 


able  accidents.”  . . 

“No.  Discontinued  the  bonus  payment  of 
$5.00  for  25  consecutive  days  without  an  acci¬ 
dent.  Found  that  men  laid  off  for  accident 
records  had  received  many  bonus  payments 
because  system  ignored  any  accidents  which 
driver  might  have  in  between  his  periods  of 
25  good  days.  Consideration  is  now  given  for 
well  demonstrated  ability  over  period  of 
months  through  salary  review.” 

Salary  Increases : — 

“Drivers  recommended  for  increases  month¬ 
ly,  based  on  unit  production  cost.  Increase 
subject  to  cancellation  for  accidents  and  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints.” 

“Yes  as  a  phase  of  his  general  perform¬ 
ance.” 

“The  advantage  ^of  salary  review  system 
over  the  bonus  system  is  that  driver  thinks  in 
terms  of  his  permanent  status  and  income 
rather  than  an  occasional  bonus.  Record  of 
accidents  along  with  other  records  of  his  work 
is  kept  on  personnel  card.  This  card  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  regular  periodic  salary  review 
conferences.  To  earn  an  increase,  driver  must 
have  clear  accident  record  for  7  months. 
After  review,  superintendent  interviews  each 
driver  and  explains  why  he  did  or  did  not 
receive  an  increase.” 

“No,  we  have  a  definite  salary  scale  based 
on  length  of  service.  If  a  driver’s  work  does 
not  measure  up  in  all  respects,  he  does  not  re¬ 
main  in  our  employ.” 

Other  Incentives : — 

“One  week’s  vacation  with  pay  to  each 
driver  not  having  any  chargeable  accidents 
during  the  year.” 

“A  gold  button  is  given  in  periods  of  six 
months.  If  a  driver  has  a  perfect  no-accident 
record  for  six  months,  he  receives  the  first 
button.  If  this  record  continues  and  he  has 
twelve  consecutive  months  with  a  perfect  no¬ 
accident  record,  he  is  given  another  button 
with  the  date  and  period  of  time  on  it.  It  is 
the  purpose  to  continue  this  into  18  months, 
two  years,  etc.  It  is  optional  with  the  com¬ 
pany  as  to  whether  a  money  bonus  is  given, 
but  it  has  been  the  practice  of  this  company 
to  include  a  bonus.” 

“If  a  driver  has  a  serious  accident  and  it  is 
his  fault  he  is  suspended  for  from  one  to 
two  weeks.” 

“If  the  accident  occurred  at  a  street  inter¬ 
section  or  was  caused  by  chauffeur  backing 
up  his  truck ;  for  the  first  offense,  he  is  given 
a  three  day  vacation  without  pay,  on  the 
second  offense  he  is  dismissed.  Any  chauffeur 
having  over  two  accidents  in  any  one  calendar 
year,  which  are  chargeable  to  him  direct,  is 
dismissed  from  the  service.  In  some  few 
cases  where  driver  is  at  fault,  without  any 
reasonable  doubt,  the  cost  of  repairing  auto¬ 
mobile  or  whatever  property  may  be  damaged, 
is  charged  direct  to  the  driver.” 
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unless  they  are  balanced  by  something  else.  The  most 
important  thing  in  our  business  after  all  is  not  to  control 
expense  or  inventory.  Those  are  necessary  things ; 
we  must  do  those  things;  yet  we  must  balance  those 
things  by  the  right  kind  of  urge,  energy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  our  sales  promotion  effort,  because  after  all 
our  job  is  to  sell  merchandise,  and  in  the  doing  of  it 
make  a  profit. 

I  think  these  things  are  tremendously  important.  I 
think,  however,  there  are  other  things,  and  perhaps  in 
this  particular  year  one  of  the  most  important  things 
is  something  which  has  been  touched  upon  throughout 
this  session,  and  that  is  the  proper  devotion  to  the 
building  of  the  morale  of  our  organizations.  These  are 
times  when  the  stories,  the  talk  of  this  depression  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  millions  of  people  are  out  of 
work,  must  necessarily  infect  the  minds  of  almost  all 
people,  and  many  of  those  people  are  in  our  own  em¬ 
ploy,  and  they  don’t  know  where  the  hatchet  is  going 
to  fall  next.  They  are  nervous,  upset;  they  are  not 
themselves  and  they  cannot  sell  merchandise,  they  can¬ 
not  put  into  their  jobs  the  things  which  should  be  there 
unless  management  gives  them  some  encouragement. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  processes  we  have 


for  the  building  of  morale,  for  the  sake  of  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  own  people,  for  the  development  of  real 
selling  ability,  is  tremendously  important  this  year. 

Sound  Morale  Important 

I  think  perhaps  I  can  sum  up  what  I  want  to  say  in 
one  word  and  be  through.  It  seems  to  me  that  man¬ 
agement’s  job  for  tomorrow — and  don’t  let’s  wait  until 
tomorrow,  let’s  do  it  now — is  to  get  rid  of  its  stuffed 
shirt  and  to  get  into  a  pair  of  real  honest-to-goodness 
working  shirt  sleeves.  I  suggest  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  department  store  men  of  this  country  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  shirt  sleeves  league.  Let’s  all  get  down  to  the 
job  and  realize  that  management  is  not  merely  to  pass 
upon  the  difficult  facts  of  the  business  and  deliver 
judgments  but  to  have  a  complete  influence  in  making 
those  results  what  they  should  be.  Every  line  of  figures 
that  comes  before  the  manager  of  a  department  store 
ought  to  help  impress  him  with  the  fact  that  he  helped 
create  those  figures  and  not  that  he  is  some  inert  person 
sitting  in  an  office  passing  upon  the  final  figures  when 
they  are  passed  out  to  him.  The  further  I  go  in  our 
own  enterprise,  the  further  convinced  I  am  that  this  is 
the  necessary  thing:  To  get  management  which  man¬ 
ages,  management  which  does  the  job. 


Join  the  swelling  chorus  of  department  stores  now  using  envelope 
bags  for  SHOES,  BOOKS,  UMBRELLAS,  DRESSES,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  odd-shaped  merchandise  . . .  From  a  package  of  pins  to  a  hat 
or  a  frock. .  .an  envelope  bag  is  the  modern  method  of  wrapping. 


For  Every  Notion  •  •  • 
A  Notion  Hag 

We  feature  merchandise  envelope  bags 
for  nearly  every  wrapping  purpose,  and 
at  prices  brought  down  by  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  efficient,  modem  plant. 
Save  wrapping  costs,  encourage  the 
carry-it-home  idea  by  using  envelope 
bags  throughout  the  store  .  .  .  Write  for 
samples  and  prices  to  meet  your  needs. 


WOLF  BROTHERS 


Complete  Bag  and  Envelope  Service 
332  N.  12th  ST _ PHILADELPHIA 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Bureau  of  Traffic 

Survey  Services — During  1930,  twenty-two  member 
stores  received  traffic,  receiving  and  marking,  surveys. 
During  1931,  twenty-five  stores  will  be  surveyed  (ten 
already  scheduled).  One  third  of  the  Bureau’s  time 
is  spent  in  this  work. 

Freight  Bill  Auditing  Service  and  the  Retailers’ 
Brokerage  and  Audit  Service  will  be  continued. 

Special  Studies — Study  to  determine  extent  of  non- 
marked  merchandise  and  method  used  to  control  its 
sale  at  correct  prices. 

Protection  of  Association's  Transportation  Inter¬ 
ests — Oppose  unjustified  proposals  to  increase  trans¬ 
portation  rates  which  would  he  detrimental  to  our 
interests,  through  participation  in  hearings  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other  re^ilatory 
bodies.  During  1931,  three  cases  will  receive  our 
attention — work  with  Committee  to  oppose  unfair 
legislation  sponsored  by  railroads  and  directed  against 
commercial  vehicles  to  increase  the  costs  of  motor 
truck  movement;  Postmaster  General’s  application  to 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  permission  to 
increase  parcel  post  rates  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  investigation  into  furniture  rates. 

Conventions — Preparation  of  program  and  other 
arrangements  for  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  to  be 
held  concurrently  with  four  other  Groups  in  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.,  May  25th  to  28th,  1931 ;  Semi-.Annual 
Convention  in  New  York  City  in  February,  1932. 

Consulting  Service — Answering  of  members’  in¬ 
quiries  on  traffic,  receiving,  marking  and  stockkeeping 
problems. 

Bureau  of  Personnel 

Studies — The  Part-Time  Worker — Use  and  Train¬ 
ing;  Merchandise  Studies  of  Three  Departments — 
Giving  Merchandise  Information,  Methods  of  Imi)art- 
ing  It  and  Training  Suggestions;  Coordination  Studies 
Centering  on  Methods  By  Which  Personnel  May  Co¬ 
operate  With  and  Help  Promote  the  Sales  Promotion 
Program  of  the  Store. 

Monthly  Service — In  order  that  the  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  may  be  informed  on  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  phases  of  Personnel  Work,  the  discussion  of 
some  phase  of  employment,  training  or  welfare,  or 
outline  of  some  definite  activity  as  carried  on  by  a 
member  store,  will  l)e  circulated  each  month  to  the 
members  of  the  Group.  The  subjects  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions  and  outlines  will  l)e  chosen  with  the  view  to 
giving  concrete  and  timely  information. 

Articles  in  The  Bulletin — The  Organization  stud¬ 
ies  covering  set-up  and  methods  of  operation  of  train¬ 
ing  departments  in  stores  of  various  sizes  which  have 
been  appearing  each  month  in  The  Bulletin  will  be 
completed  in  May,  at  which  time  they  will  be  reprinted 
as  an  Organization  Manual.  A  series  of  articles  from 
individual  stores,  covering  preparation  by  Personnel 
Departments  for  Christmas  Selling,  is  the  next  pro¬ 
gram  for  The  Bulletin.  These  will  later  be  reprint¬ 
ed  as  a  Christmas  Manual. 

Information  Service — To  answer  inquiries  from 
members  of  the  Personnel  Group  and  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  to  inform  members  of 
any  developments  in  the  Personnel  field. 


Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Education  on  promot¬ 
ing  short  training  course. 

Joint  Convention  with  Controllers’,  Store  Managers’, 
Traffic  and  Delivery  Groups. 

Bureau  of  Merchandising  of  Electrical  Appliances 

To  make  a  factual  study  of  merchandising  of  house¬ 
hold  electrical  appliances,  and  of  the  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  now  followed  by  the  constituents  represented  in 
the  conference  in  the  promotion  and  sale  of  these 
appliances. 

To  determine  the  practices,  and  areas  of  their  applic¬ 
ation,  now  followed  in  merchandising  of  electrical 
appliances,  which  are  causes  of  misunderstanding. 

To  endeavor  to  bring  about  full  understanding  of 
their  respective  viewpoints,  between  those  interested 
in  merchandising  of  .electrical  appliances,  to  the  end 
that  the  business  interests  of  each  may  be  properly 
promoted,  but  always  predicated  on  recognition  that 
the  public  interest  is  iiaramount. 

To  determine  those  policies  and  methods  in  electrical 
merchandising  which  have  proven  most  sound  and 
successful ;  and  to  make  suggestions  for  improvements 
in  facilities  to  the  public,  and  for  stimulation  of  house¬ 
hold  uses  of  electricity  generally. 

Bureau  of  Publicity  and  The  Bulletin 

The  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Association  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  to  newspapers,  trade  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  country,  information  which  presents  the 
retailers’  jxjint  of  view  concerning  subjects  of  current 
interest,  and  seeks  to  establish  better  understanding 
and  good-will  between  retailers,  manufacturers  and 
the  consuming  public.  It  will  also  keep  members  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  varied  activities  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  by  means  of  The  Bulletin  and  the  public 
press,  and  endeavor  to  develop  a  feeling  of  unity 
among  retailers  throughout  the  country  in  furthering 
the  best  interests  of  the  Craft, 

Convention  Publicity — Publicity  programs  for  the 
Annual  Convention  in  F'ehruary  and  the  various  Group 
Conventions  will  he  planned  and  carried  through. 

The  Bulletin,  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  will  continue  to  pre¬ 
sent  material  concerning  the  findings  of  surveys  made 
by  the  various  Groups,  helpful  articles  on  everv  jihase 
of  retailing,  and  reports  and  discussions  concerning 
legislative  activities  which  effect  merchants. 

Regular  monthly  features  which  will  continue,  are: 
Editorials  by  the  Managing  Director,  concerning  the 
policies  of  the  Association  and  events  of  particular 
interest  to  retailers;  The  Buyer’s  Job,  a  series  of 
articles  provided  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Divis¬ 
ion  ;  the  Store  Managers’  Council,  dealing  with  oper¬ 
ating  problems;  Promoting  the  Store,  devoted  to  the 
activities  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division;  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Forum,  treating  store  problems  from  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  viewpoint;  The  Way  With  People,  a  series 
of  articles  for  and  by  Personnel  Managers.  The  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Traffic,  Delivery,  Insurance  and  Import 
Groups  and  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  will 
also  be  represented  in  a  majority  of  issues. 

Contributions  by  leading  economists  and  business 
executives,  concerning  present  day  problems,  and  re¬ 
views  of  important  publications  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
tailing  will  also  be  a  feature  of  coming  issues. 
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bridge-table  gossip.  And  who  knows  but  what  a  good 
many  of  us  have  really  missed  the  opportunity  to  rise 
to  the  present  emergency. 

There  will  also  be  a  Joint  Session  with  the  Store 
Managers’  Division,  at  which  Professor  McNair  will 
talk  on  the  Harvard  1930  figures  and  their  significance. 
At  this  session,  too,  the  all  important  subject  of  Cus¬ 
tomers’  Returns  will  be  discussed  from  three  points 
of  view,  (1st)  the  cost  to  the  store  (2nd)  what  the 
store  can  do  about  abating  the  evil  and  (3rd)  what 
stores  in  a  given  community  can  do  about  the  problem. 
Three  outstanding  men  in  the  retail  field  will  present 
their  views  and  recommendations. 

"The  Hidden  Profits  and  Losses  in  Merchandise,” 
and  how  to  discover  them,  will  be  the  meat  of  a  paper 
resulting  from  the  study  of  the  subject.  "Merchandise 
Research”  by  the  Metropolitan  Controllers  Association. 
.Another  paper  from  that  Group  will  l)e  entitled. 
“Changing  Departmental  Reports  from  Red  Ink  to 
Black  Ink” — a  study  on  the  analysis  of  losing  depart¬ 
ments.  “Leased  Department  Accounting”  will  come  in 
for  a  lot  of  discussion,  when  the  Baltimore  Controllers’ 
Group  presents  their  amplification  of  the  standard 
method  shown  in  the  Exjiense  Manual.  From  the  in¬ 
dividual  store  reports  on  departmental  operations  for 
1930,  submitted  to  the  writer  for  the  annual  study,  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  not  5  per  cent  of  the  stores  with 
leased  departments  know  how  much  they  are  losing  or 
profiting  in  these  departments.  If  you  have  leased  de¬ 
partments  you  will  want  to  know  just  how  to  charge 
against  their  income,  the  proper  share  of  expenses,  and 
have  your  store’s  figures  comparable  with  those  of  a 
store  operating  all  of  their  departments  on  an  "owned 
basis.” 

"Proration”  will  be  with  us— and  should  be.  There’s 
no  use  shirking  a  difficult  task  and  the  Standardization 
of  Methods  of  Prorating  Indirect  Expense  has  been 
admittedly  no  sinecure.  A  committee  of  the  Northern 
Ohio  Controllers’  Group  has  the  work  well  in  hand, 
so  be  sure  to  hear  the  lively  discussion,  every  word 
of  it. 

Will  Mean  Savings  for  Stores 

“Cutting  the  Losses  from  Stock  Shortages”  is 
Boston’s  contribution.  They  promise  a  comprehensive 
study  of  how  shortages  come  about — actual  as  well  as 
book  shortages — and  will  give  us  suggested  remedies 
to  helj)  cut  down  the  annual  loss  which  members  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  experience,  something  like  $40,- 
000,000  at  cost. 

Last  to  mention,  but  not  in  any  sense  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  Convention  program,  will  be  the 
round  table  sessions  devoted  to  the  technical  discuss¬ 
ions  of  what  is  best  procedure  in  the  Accounts  Payable, 
Accounts  Receivable  and  Sales  Auditing  Divisions. 
Expense  Budgeting  and  Merchandise  Planning.  These 
sessions  were  so  well  received  last  year  that  the  plan 
IS  to  be  followed  again  this  year,  by  popular  recjuest. 
Truly  it’s  going  to  he  a  great  Convention — full  of 
ideas  for  you  to  take  back  that  zk'HI  make  money  or 
save  it  for  your  organization. 

The  time  is  May  25-26-27-28  the  place — The  May¬ 
flower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CLIP  TICKETING  MACHINE 

SPECIALLY  adapted  for  price-marking  fine 
fabrics  and  other  hard-to-mark  merchandise, 
Soabar’s  New  Clip  Ticketing  Machine  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  fill  a  definite  need.  No  other  price-marking 
machine  can  quite  match  it. 

It  prints  three  sizes  of  tickets.  It  clips  them — 
gently  but  firmly — to  any  kind  of  merchandise  less 
than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  ticket 
thus  clipjied,  holds  until  someone  removes  it  by  loosen¬ 
ing  the  clip.  It  does  not  pierce  the  gooels.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  be  replaced  once  it  is  removed. 

We  w'ill  be  glad  to  prove  the  advantages  of  this  new 
type  of  marking  machine.  A  letter  or  post  card  will 
bring  you  further  information.  Address  Soabar  Com- 
ixiny,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Porver  Ticket  and  Label  Markers,  Power  Tag 
Markers,  and  Tickets  and  Labels  especially 
adapted  for  use  on  Soabar  Machines. 

SOABAR 

PRICE  MARKING  EQUIPMENT 

Sa\  \ou  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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and  which  is  still  continuing.  Overhead  costs,  too, 
have  been  drastically  reduced,  and  commercial  credit 
for  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  costs  less. 

This  set  of  readjustments  in  production  costs  places 
the  manufacturer  in  position  where  any  increase  in 
demand  will  at  once  c^l  forth  larger  production  with¬ 
out  raising  prices.  The  American  manufacturer  can 
make  money  at  these  prices,  if  only  he  can  get  volume. 
With  the  downward  readjustments  in  costs,  the  econ¬ 
omic  balance  of  the  business  machine  has  been  restored 
and  it  can  run  at  full  speed  on  the  new  and  lower  price 
level. 

The  history  of  industry  during  the  decade  1920  to 
1929  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  costs  are  readjusted  downward  through  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency;  and  of  how  profits  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  face  of  falling  prices.  An  example  or  two 
may  reinforce  this  observation.  The  year  1929  marked 
the  peak  of  profits  for  the  ten-year  period,  yet  the 
price  level  of  industrial  commodities  (all  commodities 
other  than  farm  products  and  food)  averaged  only  94. 
In  1920,  the  price  level  had  stood  at  161.  Profits  in 
that  year  for  all  manufacturers  were  only  two-thirds 
as  large  as  in  1929.  The  answer  to  the  puzzle  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  output  had  risen  from 
an  average  of  87  in  1920  to  119  in  the  latter  year.  Fac¬ 
tory  payrolls,  on  the  other  hand,  had  fallen  from  118 
in  the  former  year  to  107  in  1929. 

Still  more  striking,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  profits 
in  the  manufacturing  industry  for  1930  were  fully  as 
high  as  in  1920.  Prices  during  1930  averaged  only  85 
for  finished  products  as  against  161  for  1920.  But  the 
production  index  stood  at  95  as  against  87  in  1920, 
and  payrolls  were  down  to  87,  compared  with  118  in  the 
earlier  year.  It  is  clear  that  profits  depend  much  more 
upon  high  efficiency  and  large  output  than  upon  high 
price  levels. 

Funds  Abundant  and  Cheap 

The  final  readjustment  which  is  needed  to  restore 
prosperity  must  come  in  the  cost  of  new  capital.  A 
thoroughgoing  revival  in  business  never  comes  until 
funds  for  long-time  investment  are  abundant  and 
cheap,  that  is,  until  you  have  an  active  and  rising  bond 
market.  We  have  had  three  great  bond  markets  in  this 
country  during  the  post-war  period.  The  first  came  in 
1921  and  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  1923.  Another 
started  in  the  spring  of  1924  and  ran  through  1925. 
The  third  began  early  in  1927  and  culminated  in  the 
spring  of  1928.  Everyone  of  these  bond  markets  co¬ 
incided  with  a  great  increase  in  business  activity  and 
helped  bring  about  prosperity  after  a  period  of  depres¬ 
sion. 

At  this  time  prosperity  is  hampered  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  machine  of  the  world  is  sticking  on  dead  center 
because  we  lack  a  market  on  which  bonds  can  be  sold 
in  large  volume  at  rising  prices.  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
have  a  good  bond  market  in  order  to  bring  business 
revival?  The  greatest  decline  in  industry  has  not  been 
in  the  production  of  foods,  and  most  of  the  other 
things  which  people  buy  to  maintain  their  daily  life. 


It  has  been  most  pronounced  in  those  industries  that 
manufacture  durable  goods, — goods  which  require  time 
in  order  to  get  their  use  out  of  them.  They  are  houses, 
automobiles,  machines,  industrial  plants  and  the  raw 
materials  which  are  needed  for  the  construction  of 
these  things,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  copper,  rubber  and 
the  other  metals. 

These  are  what  the  economist  calls  “capital  goods”. 

It  is  the  production  of  this  type  of  thing  which  gives 
rise  to  the  demand  for  funds  at  your  bank  and  in  the 
bond  market.  When  a  man  buys  food  and  clothing  for 
his  family  he  commonly  pays  for  these  out  of  his  cur¬ 
rent  income;  five-sixths  of  all  his  income  will  be  spent 
for  these  things  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  his 
customary  standard  of  living.  But  when  he  decides  to 
build  a  house  he  does  not  pay  for  it  out  of  the  income 
which  he  receives  during  the  year  in  which  he  builds 
it.  The  average  man  will  spend  on  a  house  about  twice 
his  annual  income  and  about  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  his 
savings.  Obviously,  he  cannot  finance  that  out  of  his 
income ;  he  must  borrow  capital  to  do  it.  Automobiles 
are  in  the  same  general  category,  although  they  are  not 
as  expensive  relatively  to  his  income  as  is  his  dwelling. 
The  same  is  true  of  machines  for  factories,  locomotives 
and  equipment  for  railroads,  and  electric  light  and 
power  plant.  In  order  that  these  may  be  built,  some¬ 
one  must  consent  to  save  his  income  rather  than  spend 
it,  and  wait  for  the  future  for  his  return. 

Now  it  is  just  these  capital  goods  which  we  have  not 
been  producing  during  the  past  year.  It  is  the  work¬ 
men  and  the  firms  that  have  been  engaged  in  this  line 
of  industry  which  have  been  unemployed.  They  will 
never  revive  thoroughly  until  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  capital  at  cheap  rates  of  interest.  Such  a 
bond  market  is  now  in  the  making  and  it  will  be  strong 
and  sustained  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Improvement  in  Credit  Conditions  Needed 

Several  things  have  happened  in  the  last  year  to 
spoil  the  capital  market.  The  American  people  have 
saved  enough  so  that  we  might  have  had  a  good  bond 
market.  A  revival  in  the  capital  market  was  started  in 
the  spring  of  the  year;  but  from  June  to  September 
certain  political  occurrences  in  the  world  shook  the 
faith  of  the  investing  public  in  foreign  bonds,  at  least. 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina  and  Brazil, — all  had  revolu¬ 
tions  between  June  and  October.  The  success  of  each 
one  seemed  to  stimulate  the  next.  Our  people  are  heavy 
investors  in  South  American  bonds.  Germany  was 
unsettled  both  politically  and  financially  from  July  to 
December,  and  Australia  was  in  financial  difficulties. 
These  developments  greatly  depreciated  the  quality  of 
the  credit  of  these  nations  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
All  of  these  nations  needed  capital  with  which  to  buy 
the  materials  needed  for  the  construction  of  durable 
goods.  Because  of  the  political  situation,  they  were  not 
able  to  procure  it  from  us. 

This  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  credit  of  the 
world  has  been  one  of  the  causes  which  accentuated  the 
price  decline  for  commodities  and  the  decrease  in  de¬ 
mand.  The  world  stands  most  sorely  in  need  today  of 
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events  which  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  credit 
which  these  nations  and  their  citizens  have  to  offer  us. 
During  recent  weeks  there  is  evidence  at  last  that  this 
improvement  has  come. 

The  other  thing  that  happened  to  interfere  with  the 
bond  market  was  the  epidemic  of  bank  failures  that 
struck  us  in  November  and  December.  Prudence,  and 
the  desire  for  liquidity  which  came  with  it,  led  many 
banks  to  go  out  and  sell  their  bonds.  This  resulted  in  a 
veritable  panic  in  the  bond  market  during  December. 
As  we  get  over  the  hestitation  and  suspicion  caused 
by  these  occurrences,  we  will  have  a  good  bond  market 
and  a  thorough  business  revival.  We  have  reached  the 
turning  point  in  bonds  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  rise  in  bonds  will  continue  from  nine  to  twelve 
months.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  in  that 
market  first-rate  bonds  of  the  type  which  are  included 
in  the  Dow-Jones  index  will  see  a  level  of  prices  higher 
than  they  reached  in  1928.  The  same  sort  of  forces 
are  at  work  now  in  the  bond  market  which  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  1921,  1924  and  1927.  The  Federal  Reserve  situ¬ 
ation,  which  is  always  a  guide  to  the  future  of  the  bond 
market,  has  seldom  been  easier  in  all  its  history. 
With  the  return  flow  of  hoarded  currenev  which  will 


come  when  confidence  is  restored,  the  Reserve  System 
will  remain  easy  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 
Gold  is  still  being  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  large  demand  upon  the  Re¬ 
serve  System  before  December.  The  gold  inflow  and 
the  release  of  hoarded  currency  will  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  business  without  any  material  amount  of 
reserve  Credit  expansion. 

In  this  situation  we  are  bound  to  develop  a  large 
demand  for  bonds.  The  bankers  of  the  United  States 
are  not  going  to  leave  their  credit  balances  lying  idle  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  for  many  weeks  before  they  put 
them  into  use.  They  will  do  this  by  buying  listed, 
salable  bonds,  and  in  my  opinion  they  will  make  a 
profit  on  the  operation.  If  what  I  have  said  about  the 
outlook  for  business  this  year  is  true,  banks  will  not 
have  a  tremendous  demand  for  commercial  funds. 
There  will,  however,  be  an  increasing  demand  for  funds 
with  which  to  undertake  the  construction  of  durable 
g(X)ds.  If  that  demand  is  supplied  through  the  bond 
and  mortgage  markets,  the  revival  of  activity  in  the 
construction  of  such  goods  will  become  pronounced 
and  prosperity  will  be  fully  restored  by  the  forces  which 
have  been  here  described. 
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American 


SET 

^  ^  PRICE  MARKING 

MACHINES 

ECONOMICALLY  and  SPEEDILY  prints  neat  legible 
price  marking  information  even  where  each  ticket  l^ars 
different  number  or  letter  combinations. 
PARTICULARLY  ADVANTAGEOUS  for  marking 
small  lots  as  Ready  to  Wear,  Infants  Wear,  Furniture, 
etc. — Also  re-ticketing  goods  returned,  and  price  changes. 
PORT.ABLE — Weighs  less  than  2  pounds  and  may  be 
moved  easily  and  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  store  for 
emergency  marking. 

WILL  PRINT  jn  almost  any  size  ticket  or  label. 
CONSTRUCTION  —  Steel  throughout  —  the  printing 
characters  engraved  on  steel  wheels,  assuring  sharp 
clear  impressions. 

M.ADE  SPECIAL  to  meet  individual  requirements. 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

220-230  Shepherd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London,  Paris 

List  of  a  fetv  Representative  Stores  Msina  the  American 
Speed  Set  Price  Marking  Machines 


BR.00K1YN 


9AS-12345 


125.65 


9AS-12345 


125.65 


A  ToiKh  at  tb*  Fingers  changes 
the  printing  combinations.  Thus— 
U  AK  1M*1  becomes  1  BK  ISM 


Fre<i’lc  Locser  &  Co.,  Inc . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.\brabam  &  Straus,  Inc .  “  “ 

The  Namm  Store  .  “  " 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

Janies  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  Inc. . . .  “  “  “ 

Bloomingdale’s  .  “  “  “ 

National  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.  ..."  “  “ 

Iordan  Marsh  Company  . Boston,  Mass. 

Kresge  Dept.  Stores  . Newark,  N.  J. 

Blauner's,  Inc . Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Boggs  &  Buhl  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Myer  Siegel  &  Co . Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

Barnard  Hirsch  . San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Frederick  &  Weingarten  Co.  “  " 

The  Paris_  Co . Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co . Portland,  Oregon 

Gold  &  Co.  . Lincoln.  Nebraska 

E.  E.  Atkinson  &  Co . Minneapolis.  Minn. 

The  Bailey  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kaufman  Stores  . Richmond,  Va. 
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Recently  the  Traffic  Group  was  informed  that  mer¬ 
chandise  bought  for  special  sales  was  unreasonably 
delayed  in  delivery  and  could  not  be  used,  whereupon 
it  was  returned  to  shipper  when  it  was  found  that  the 
market  price  had  dropped.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
effect  recovery  of  loss  under  the  Transit  Policy.  I  am 
told  that  not  over  three  or  four  such  claims  have  been 
presented  in  the  past  five  years.  Frequently  or  infre¬ 
quently  as  such  claims  may  come  up,  the  Committee 
feels  that  such  a  loss  should  be  compensable. 

No  insurance  company  as  far  as  we  know  has  been 
willing  heretofore  to  accept  liability  for  delay  in  transit. 
Under  our  revised  form  the  insurance  company  agrees 
to  accept  liability  for  delay  when  such  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  carrier.  Even  though  our  members  may 
have  few  claims  for  losses  due  to  delay,  the  policy 
clearly  defines  the  extent  to  which  insurance  is  granted. 

New  Basis  For  Settlement  of  Claims 

The  mjst  important  feature  of  the  new  policy  is 
the  basis  for  settlement  of  claims.  Nearly  all  policies 
issued  by  companies  heretofore  provided  that  claims 
occurring  on  shipments  from  manufacturers  to  stores 
shall  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  invoice  value.  There 
has  always  been  an  element  of  loss  not  recoverable  be¬ 
cause  invoice  value  d  ies  not  always  represent  the  actual 
cost  of  merchandi.se  to  the  store. 

While  most  policies  indemnify  on  the  invoice  value,  a 
few  stores  have  been  able  to  effect  settlement  of  losses 
on  the  ba.sis  of  destination  market  value,  as  a  result  of 
a  Supreme  Court  decision-  handed  down  several  years 
ag3.  Now  the  question  comes  up  as  to  what  is  “destina¬ 
tion  market  value”?  Surely  the  value  at  destination 
varies  greatly  on  the  thousands  of  items  carried  by  a 
department  store. 

The  Traffic  Group  has  already  effected  an  agreement 
with  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  whereby  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  add  10  per  cent  to  invoice  value,  in  lieu  of 
destination  mark“t  value,  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  effect  a  similar  arrangement  with  railroads.  It  is 
expected  that  such  an  agreement  will  be  reached  within 
90  days. 

Since  the  carriers  are  willing  to  settle  claims  on  the 
l)asis  of  more  nearly  actual  loss,  it  w’as  felt  that  the 
transit  policy  should  indemnify  for  losses  in  a  similar 
manner.  Now  the  new  pwlicy  will  compensate  for  claims 
on  the  basis  of  invoice  value  plus  10  per  cent  on  ship¬ 
ments  consigned  to  assured.  This  is  a  very  progressive 


development  and  one  that  will  remove  dissatistactinn 
from  claim  adjustments. 

Rates 

In  recent  years  the  matter  of  centralized  or  consoli¬ 
dated  delivery  service  has  eliminated  the  need  of  some 
stores  for  transfiortation  insurance  on  merchandise 
while  being  delivered  to  customers.  Furthermore,  it  is 
a  question  as  to  whether  all  stores  using  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  Transit  Form  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  policy,  which  also  includes  insurance  on 
merchandise  delivered  to  customers  by  the  store’s  own 
trucks. 

The  questionnaire  sent  by  the  Traffic  Group  to  .Asso¬ 
ciation  members  la.st  spring  indicates  that,  while  a  num- 
l)er  of  stores  have  the  transit  policy,  many  claim  that 
store  deliveries  are  not  covered  thereunder  or  else  they 
do  not  consider  insurance  on  store  truck  deliveries  im¬ 
portant. 

Stores  using  centralized  delivery  service,  and  those 
that  do  not  desire  protection  on  store  truck  deliveries 
to  customers,  can  obtain  the  new  transit  ix)licy  at  a 
rate  of  1  per  $100  of  .sales,  less  outgoing  parcel 
post  shipments,  while  the  rate  for  complete  protection 
(excluding  transportation  of  furs')  remains  1^4c  per 
$100  for  very  much  broader  coverage. 

The  policy  may  contain  an  adjustment  of  premium 
clause,  so  that  stores  not  wishing  to  pay  premium  on 
approximate  amount  of  net  sales,  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  figure  the  exact  premium  annually.  Over 
a  period  of  years  the  approximate  amount  would  cover 
lluctuatuig  conditions  but.  nevertheless,  the  store  can 
determine  e.xact  amount  if  desired. 

Form  For  .Association  Members 

The  transit  policy  form  has  been  develo|)ed  by  the 
Traffic  Group  to  suit  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asswiatiou.  Much 
time  and  effort  has  been  devoted  by  the  Group  to  better 
service  for  the  retail  stores.  The  new  policy  is  available 
through  the  Traffic  Group  and  the  Insurance  Bureau 
of  the  Association  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  stores  will 
support  our  efforts  by  placing  orders  for  transit  in¬ 
surance  through  the  .Association’s  facilities.  In  this  way 
the  members  can  reward  our  sincere  efforts. 

I  believe  that  when  .-Association  meml)ers  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  new  Transit  Policy,  they 
will  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  th“  Traffic  Group  in  a  number  of  years. 


EXECUTIVES  WHO  want  openings 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Department  store  superintendent  desires  position  with  pro¬ 
gressive  store.  Nineteen  years  experience.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  details  in  operating  management.  .Age  thirty-six. 
D-23-31. 

.ADVERTISING  M.AN.AGER 

Woman  with  six  years  advertising  experience  in  a  store 
( four  as  advertising  manager)  wishes  position  as  advertising 
manager  in  medium  sizeti  store  or  as  assistant  in  larger  store. 
She  was  the  winner  of  a  prize  in  a  recent  national  advertising 
contest.  D-25-31. 


RESEARCH  MAN 

Specialized  in  this  work  for  seven  years.  Capable  of  or¬ 
ganizing,  directing,  and  making  complete  analyses  and  recom¬ 
mendations  covering  all  phases  of  store  operations.  Record 
may  be  thoroughly  investigated.  D-24-31. 

CONTROLLER— TREASURER 

Twenty  years  accounting  and  department  store  experience. 
With  last  employee  10  years.  Large  eastern  store.  .Available 
at  once.  D-27-3L 


WANTED  TIME  CLOCK 

Member  store  wishes  to  purchase  a  used  time  clock,  pre- 
ferjkbly  an  International.  D-26-31. 


